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“When we argue, we are divided; when 
sing, we are united.” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and 
Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


Ask for returnable 


can, ull alent SYS TRUE Christian Hymn cannot be 

this Hymnal in vy sectarian. It belongs to all Christ's 

your church this ($2) - 

, earn =) disciples. From many sources, far sep- 
arated ecclesiastically, there comes one voice of 
common praise and devotion. It is from this per- 
ception of a united Church existing underneath 
the denominational order, a Church united in 
praise, in aspiration and in experience, and ex- 
pressing its unity in these glorious hymns, that the 
title which this book bears was first suggested. 
Hymns of many creeds are here, interpreting, 
however, but one faith. It is the hope of the edi- 
tors that wherever these hymns are sung the 

Ohristianntury spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians 
BOOK be drawn more closely together as they draw 
SERVICE 

440 So. Dearborn St. near to their common Father in 
CHICAGO ° ° 

united worship. 
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This Hymnal is a monument to the cause of Christian Unity 
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EDITORIAL 


y' 


| ’ MORE MOVING WORDS were ever spoken 


er the radio than those of Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
broadcast from Memphis on April 30. Returning 
Memphis after days in personal inspection of the areas 
ady flooded by the Mississippi, as well as of those sec- 
tions still in danger, the secre- 

Help for the Flooded tary of commerce told a story 


\ 


reas in the South of privation, suffering, loss, 


and heroism which gained ‘n 
from its evident repression. It is clear that the 
flood is the worst catastrophe of its kind in our 
The number of deaths so far reported is sur- 

ngly low—a fact which is in itself a tribute to the 

those who have been at work on the levees and 
lping to evacuate the flooded districts—but the material 


‘ses are appalling. And it will be a long time before these 


‘ses can be made good. Appeals are now being made to 
the Americ- So fnew 7 ’ . ooas 
American public for a fund of at least ten million dollars 


yhe ¢ tot 
be put 


at the disposal of the red cross. Money is coming 
» | . . . . . 
", Dut It is coming far too slowly. Unless there is a decided 


‘ange in the public temper, nothing like ten million will 


be given, nor will it be given in time to render the greatest 
It will be a terrible commentary on our Ameri- 
can life if, at this hour when our wealth is the envy of all 


ser\ ice. 


the rest of the world, we cannot raise such a fund as this 
for the relief of our needy fellow-citizens. The same issue 
of the newspaper that carried news of the dynamiting of 
levees in order to save New Orleans—thus drowning out 
additional Louisiana parishes—told of the plans being made 
to attempt to set a new time record for the railroad run 
between Los Angeles and Chicago. The miner who chartered 
the special train that set the present record, twenty-two 
years ago, boasts that he spent three million dollars on that 
trip. He will probably be able to break that financial record, 
too, this year. In the meantime, will America, which has 
money for stunts such as a railroad race, withhold what 
is needed by the dispossessed people of the Mississippi 
valley ? 


Religious Education Still Has Its 
Greatest Problems to Answer 
HE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
had for the general theme of its recent convention in 
Chicago the mutual relations and the respective functions 


of church and state in the educational process. It was a 


of 


specialists in either public or religious education, but no 


company ‘arnest and intelligent men, most of them 
one of them as yet has, nor have all of them together, any 
complete and practical answer to the questions which they 
raised. It is no exaggeration to say that no one knows how 
far the church ought to go in asking the public schools for 
cooperation by granting time or credits for religious in- 
struction, and no one can say with any finality just what 
the church should do with such concessions as are made. 
Experiments are being made, local efforts are yielding 
valuable experience, and scientific research is clarifying 
ideas and testing methods, but both knowledge and opinion 
are still in the formative stage. Apart from questions of 
method and procedure, but underlying them, are the deeper 
questions of theory and principle. The reason why even 
the experts do not yet know just what week-day religious 
education should consist of, is that they do not yet know 
just what result they desire it to accomplish. The trite 
phrase is that the object of education is the formation of 
character. But what kind of character? Christian character, 


of course. But what kind of Christian character? Do we 
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mean conformity to a pattern? Is training for respectability 
what we mean by character-building? Certainly not, but— 
well, this is only to suggest that the precise definition of the 
result desired from the educational process is not altogether 
easy. And what are the motives to which appeal must be 
made? Must there be technically religious sanctions, such 
as divine commands with penalties attached, or can the ob- 
jects of religious education—whatever they are finally de- 


termined to be—be attained with a purely social motiva- 


tion? Here are the two great problems—objective and 


motivation. These still need the thoughtful study which 
they are receiving from many earnest and competent stu- 
dents. Until there is some approximately satisfactory solu- 
tion of them, methods can be only tentative and experi- 
mental. 


[Intelligent Labor Leadership 

Profits Everybody 

_ A. NASH COMPANY announces a reduction in 

the price of garments. Suits that have cost $23 are 

now to be manufactured for $22.90. This may sound like 

a joke, but the advertisement in which the Nash reduction 
announced is likely to produce more reflection than 

laughter. 


You may ask |says this advertisement], why we would 


reduce the price of our suits ten cents. Because we were 
making ten cents too much profit on each suit. That does 
not sound like much, but ten cents too much profit on a 
Id have $100,000 each 
ear which belongs t ur customers if we continued our 
present price. We 


million suits is $100,000. Hence we 


announced that during the first 
quarter of this year we made the greatest profit of any like 
period in our history This extra profit is again to be 
credited to the earnest cooperation of our workers, especially 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ union. No, 
they did not reduce the cost of our suits; in fact, they in- 


through 


creased it a little. But, in this little increase of cost they 
made such a wonderful increase in quality that they practi 
cally eliminated our ‘come-backs,’ or rejections. It is gen 
erally known that this is one of the greatest problems of 
the direct selling houses; in fact, it has put many of them 


ut of business 


Here, then, is an object lesson in what can be accom- 
plished under enlightened labor leadership. ‘The Amalga- 
mated is an independent union which is experimenting 
constantly with progressive ideas in labor control. One of 
its major efforts is to improve the grade of workmanship 

1] 


as well as the scale of wages. Approaching its industry in 


this fashion, it not only finds it easy to cooperate with a 
liberal-minded management, but, by that cooperation, to 
produce for that management an extra profit which can be 
passed on to the consumer in the form of decreased costs. 
In other words, given intelligent labor leadership to match 
intelligent management and everybody—even that ancient 


victim, the ultimate consumer—profits. 


Missionary Indemnities May 

Cause Complications 

Ms" IN ORGANIZATIONS are beginning to ask 
1 


one another what is to be done in regard to indemni- 


ties. It has been announced that the boards, as such, will 
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not accept indemnities for the lives of workers who may 
be killed. during the present disorders in China. But the 
question remains as to what policy will be adopted in regard 
to the destruction of property. Quite a little mission 
property has already been destroyed. In Nanking, practi- 
cally all the houses occupied by missionaries were looted 
and most of the missionaries lost all their personal pos- 
sessions. There have been rumors for some time that gov- 
ernment officers were attempting to collect particulars as 
to these property losses, in order to file claims on any 
Chinese government which might later be established. Zion’s 
Herald now prints a cablegram from Bishop L. J. Birney, 
Methodist bishop stationed in Shanghai, to the Rev. Samuel 
J. Harrison, a missionary on furlough, now studying in 
Boston. This cablegram reads in part: “Goods at Chinkiang 
have been lost. At what do you value them? Please tele- 
Various Y. M. C. A. 
workers now in this country are also known to have been 


graph definite answer immediately.” 


asked to telegraph estimates of losses which have befallen 
their property left in China. Here is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult and ticklish question. That the missionaries should be 
reimbursed for their personal losses few will question. But 
when it comes to making demands for indemnities, there is 
always danger that the demand will lead to extortions from 
simple folk who have had nothing to do with the original 
outrages, but in whose minds there will be fixed a deposit 
of hatred which will have far-reaching future consequences 
for ill. Let the churches reimburse their workers if reim- 
bursement is to be made. Whatever the mission boards and 
missionaries do or don’t do about this Chinese situation, let 
them steer clear of the demand for indemnities. A Chinese 
Christian now in this country, on hearing that indemnities 
would be refused for lives lost but accepted for property 
damages, remarked, “So it is the property that you really 
value, after all?” 


Later News on Mexican 
Train Tragedy 

ATER and more authentic news makes necessary some 

change in our comments in last week’s issue on the 
recent Mexican train tragedy. It seems that only forty- 
seven people were killed and that both General Obregon’s 
daughter and ail Americans on the train escaped injury. 
That the attack was made by rebels of the more fanatical 
Catholic type rather than by bandits, seems also to be con- 
firmed. The government reports the capture of a large num- 
ber of the band in their camp in a mountain fastness, and 
that their leaders were two priests. Passengers on the 
train report that the attack was made with the battle-cry 
of the rebellious Catholic group, “Viva Christo Rey” and 
that instead of a deliberate massacre the killing of passen- 
gers was incidental to a hot fight between the rebels and the 
soldier guards scattered throughout the train, who sought 
to repel the attack by firing from the car windows. In other 
words, it was a pitched battle of the ambush variety im 
which, perhaps, the attackers did not expect so valiant 4 
defense by the train guards. While the government's charge 
that the hierarchy was directly responsible is doubtless a 
part of the desperation born of war, it is doubtful if it 
would risk the further incitement of religious zealotry by 
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the expatriation of so large a number of prominent ecclesi- 

astics were it not convinced that, indirectly at least, at atti- 

tude and the activities of the hierarchy were contributing 

to the inflaming of such religious fanaticism as that mani- 

‘ested in this horrible affair. The aged archbishop of Mexico 

is reported, just before his deportation, to have justified 

the resort to arms on the part of a church which felt itself 

unable to obtain justice by other methods. The difficulty 

which the government thus faces is obvious. Apparently 
it feels that there is less danger in dealing openly and dras- 
ically with the hierarchy than in running further risk of 
direct incitement to violence. 


Dr. Moffatt Comes 
lo America 
canner AKIN to incredulity accompanied the 
first announcements of the addition of Professor James 
Moffatt to the The 
Dr. Moffatt has won such 
a distinguished place for himself in the realm of biblical 
interpretation and translation that it hardly seemed pos- 
sible that he could be induced to leave the Scotland where 
so settled a part of the academic landscape and 
rer himself to our new world. 


faculty of Union theological seminary. 
news seemed too good to be true! 


Yet Union seminary, 
glorious equipment and its strong teaching body, 
n able to accomplish this. And the entire church in 
It is 
hat there will be some Americans surprised to dis- 
Moffatt in a chair of church history. 
to him for his achievements in another field. 


ited States is bound to gain by the transaction. 


His fame 
But 
His translations and his 


nas con 
achurch historian he primarily is. 
exegetical writings are the surplus contributions of a mind 
At Union, Dr. Mof- 
will take the chair formerly held by Dr. Arthur Mc- 

a succession which any man might at once covet 
fear. With the whole church in 


strikingly fecund and profound. 


America, we desire to 
ir. Moffatt a welcome without stint and without 


Catholic and 
protestant 

C RRESPONDENTS are constantly we 

print Catholic with a capital C and protestant with a 

; or, in printing-office parlance, why we put Catholic 

| protestant “ 


asking why 


down.” It seems difficult to disabuse 
many minds of the idea that a capital letter is a badge of 
and that therefore the practice just referred to in- 

an undue abasement of protestantism and a cor- 

ding exaltation of the Catholic church. The case is 
therwise. Capitals have nothing to do with honor, 

or importance—except perhaps in certain technical 

ges. Generally speaking, the use of capitals is a matter 
{grammar or “style” and not a matter of respect. Different 


in regard to 


ishers have somewhat variant practices 
lization, 


capita 


There is no one standard which is absolutely 
(herefore any differ 
The style of this journal is “ 


who wish may with us and 


absolutely wrong. low,” 
This is 
chie lefly because we like the looks of a page with few capitals. 


We use capitals only for proper nouns, and adjectives de- 


we use capitals as sparingly as possible. 
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rived from them, and we consider that the designation of 
a group is not a proper noun unless it is a definitely or- 
ganized group. “pro- 
testant” is the description of a group of organizations 
characterized by the common quality of not being Catholic. 
There is no Protestant church. If we would 


print it that way. We capitalize the names of all protestant 


“Catholic” is the name of a church; 


there were, 
sects, denominations and organized groups. It is not a ques- 
If we had occasion to refer to the 
Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptist church, 
we would give it its full quota of capitals, just like that. 
If we considered the 


tion of size or dignity. 


Catholic church the whole church, as 
it considers itself, we would spell it with a small letter, to 
indicate that the adjective was used to describe the church 
as universal. We capitalize 
the Catholic church a sect. It is not really catholic, but it 
can call itself Catholic or anything else that it likes. If 
protestantism ever gets together enough to constitute a 
single coherent and cooperating body, we shall put it “ 


Catholic because we consider 


up.” 


How to Get What 

You Want 

HE SHRINE OF ANTHONY, at 
New York, is rapidly increasing in popularity among 
“clients” 


oa. Graymoor, 


the who appeal to the saint for aid in various 
to the Catholic Citizen. A 
Tuesday as it lasts until the 


emergencies, according new 


novena is started every and, 
following Wednesday, it overlaps with the next one so that 
there is a perpetual novena. Testimonials are published 
from satisfied clients who testify health 
ployment found, “the success of a new business location,” 
and other favors. 


that it was only 


restored, em- 
“My son has come home and I feel sure 
St. Anthony 
“My little boy’s 


of St 


through the intercession of 
and your help that the miracle happened.” 
I thought 
promising 
thanksgiving if the bicycle would be 
day, 


bicycle was taken off our porch. 
and started a 


Anthony 


novena to him, offering of 


found. The very next 
some children 
playing with it, and we feel sure that it was St. Anthony 
The system calls 
The clients promise to pay if they 
What could be 


And the money goes into a fund for bread for the 


while walking on the avenue, we saw 
who guided our steps in that direction.” 
for no cash in advance. 
No cure, 


get what they ask for. 


fairer? 


no pay. 
poor—which is a very good thing. An unintelligent Catholic 
superstition? Perhaps, but it has its protestant parallels. 
The April bulletin of the Chicago church federation carried 
A. H. 
being impressed by Jacob’s vow to tithe and the prosperity 
at 
He had a fruit-jar factory in San Francisco at 


the story of the experience of the late Mr. Kerr who, 


that came to Jacob, once “began to pay tithes and to 


prosper.” 
the time of the earthquake and fire. It was in the heart 
shake 
“His faith 


About a week later came a 


of the burned district. But could the earthquake 


down or the fire burn the factory of a tither? 
in the Lord never wavered. 
telegram saying: ‘Factory miraculously saved. Everything 
The 
building was about the most inflammable in San Francisco. 


The fire had raged on all sides of the factory, 


for a mile and a half on all sides of factory burned.’ 
creeping even 
to the wooden fence surrounding the building and scorching 


it, then jumping around and beyond the building, burning 
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everything in its course. Miraculous? Is anything too hard 
for the Lord? Every business in which Mr. Kerr was in- 
terested tithed.” What a God! 


Should Churches Be Shut 
Off the Air? 


EMANDS are reaching the federal radio commis- 
sion for the exclusion of religious services from 
radio programs. The members of the new com- 
mission are wrestling with a tremendous task. Radio broad- 
casting had reached a point, just before the law went into 
effect, where the rush of stations to fill the air with their 
outgivings had produced, in certain sections, such a hodge- 
podge of sound that listening became almost impossible. 
The manufacturers of radio equipment saw their future 
market disappearing. They combined with the listeners to 
demand a new type of federal control. And both parties, 
manufacturers and listeners, now insist that the new com- 
mission eliminate the chaos within a few weeks. 

Together with this demand for clearing the air of com- 
peting programs, there has gone a demand for some form 
of program control. The stations have so far exercised 
a control of their own, which has been fairly drastic. In 
an attempt to keep controversial questions off the pro- 
grams, the station managers have not hesitated to “cut off” 
speakers who were felt to be venturing into dangerous terri- 
tory. A dramatic example of this sort of censorship took 
place in New York a week ago when Mr. Victor Berger, 
socialist congressman from Wisconsin, was cut off in the 
middle of a speech. Mr. Berger had just finished referring 
to the paucity of the chances which a socialist has to broad- 
cast his views, and the action of the station in silencing him 
furnished striking proof of his charge that views opposed 
to those held by big business are not wanted on the air. 

Some of the advice now being given the radio com- 
mission calls for a lessening of this sort of censorship. 
Some of the same advice favors an even stricter control. 
And, included under advice of this kind, there has been a 
surprising amount suggesting that religious services be no 
longer allowed in the radio programs. It is safe to say that 
the commission will disregard this advice. To accept it 
would be to precipitate more trouble, and more immediate 
trouble, than grows out of the current situation. But the 
fact that such advice is being given should start reflection 
on the part of those responsible for such religious broad- 
casting as is now being done. 

It is clear that a part of the opposition to radio religion 
comes from persons who object to the presentation of reli- 
gion under any guise, and who feel that they have been 
imposed on when, having escaped religion in the churches, 
they find it following them into their homes. To such ob- 
jections—especially in view of the easy remedy which lies 
in a quick twist of the wrist—not much attention will be 
paid. But there is an objection not so easily dismissed, and 
this arises out of the cultural cheapness of much of this 
radio-cast religion, or its excessive bellicoseness. 

In his letter from London printed three weeks ago, Mr. 
Shillito spoke of the reluctance with which the British 
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radio control first permitted the broadcasting of church 
services. “There was some fear,” said Mr. Shillito, “that 


it might stir up strife between the churches.” This has not 
come to pass. “Controversy and sectarian bitterness ‘have 
And the threat of 
tawdriness has been escaped by confining the broadcasting 


stopped short at the microphone.’’ 


to services whose cultural standards are known in advance 
to be of the highest. Happy England! What would her 
listeners-in make of one Sunday night at a loud speaker in 
the vicinity of any of our great cities? 

A friend of ours spent such a night not long ago near 
Los Angeles. He kept a record of the religious services 
which were on the air, and of the subjects with which these 
services dealt. Located where he was, the loudest station 
proved to be one carrying a Christian Science service, 
which followed the set form provided by the authorities 
of that church. From a wave-length close on the dial came 
the voice of a Presbyterian minister, launched into a vigor- 
From her own 
broadcasting station the dramatic voice of Mrs. Aimee 


ous tirade against Roman Catholicism. 


Semple McPherson expounded her special brand of Four- 
square gospel. A Bible institute also had a station of its 
own, and was using it to present an ultraconservative type 
of prophetic interpretation to any who might care to listen. 
The calm, cultured and persuasive voice of some Unitarian 
came on the wave-length assigned to one of the commercial 
stations. At the same hour it happened that a Baptist was 
trying to make plain the fallacies underlying Christian 
Science. A Church of Christ evangelist specialized in the 
Old Jerusalem gospel, while another evangelist, connected 
with the Church of the Nazarenes, was also on the air. And 
from the new station of his Methodist church, the Rev. 
“Fighting Bob” Shuler was making a desperate effort— 
via radio—to clean up Hollywood. All this at one time, 
and from within a radius of twenty-five miles! 

Radio conditions in the vicinity of Los Angeles do not 
differ materially from conditions in other parts of the 
country. In Chicago, the same wave-length that carries 
the chapel services of the University of Chicago at one 
hour carries the declarations of Mr. Voliva that the world 
is flat at another. On Sunday morning the listener can hear 
a cardinal celebrating high mass, or he can hear a funda- 
mentalist proclaiming damnation to all who doubt the theory 
of an inerrant scripture. And on Sunday evening the offer- 
ings range all the way from appeals to come up and shake 
hands with an unseen evangelist to appeals to help meet 4 
heavy budget by putting a contribution in an envelope and 
mailing it in to the body holding the service. The total 
effect in all these cities is that of a vast confusion, with 
religion in danger of being classed as entertainment, and 
the divisions which afflict the body of Christ magnified in 
public. 

The churches have generally regarded the development 
of the radio as the coming of a new opportunity. Such, 
under some conditions, this invention might well prove t 
be. But there is serious question whether religion, as NOW 
carried on the air, is a community benefit or a communt 
nuisance. As long as the radio is used to transform what 
have been, after all, internal quarrels and internal shoddiness 
into public scandals, the suggestion will persist that the 
churches should be excluded from the air. If the radio is to 
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be rightly used, church federations in the centers where 
broadcasting stations are located will have to give the 
method by which this is to be done much more attention 


than they have in the past. 


Race Prejudice in the North 


r IS A GENTLE CONCEIT of northern people that 
race prejudice is a vice peculiar to the south. The tre- 
mendous migration of southern Negroes into the in- 
dustrial centers of the north is rapidly dispelling this illu- 
sion, Increase an insignificant racial minority until it be- 
mes a significant one and all the social phenomena which 
characterize southern life begin to appear in the northern 
areas. Race prejudice seems in fact to be a universal vice 
universal at least among Nordic peoples—which is mani- 
fested in varying degrees of intensity according to the de- 
eree of provocation given by the social circumstances. Chi- 
cago had its race riots a few years ago. In the summer of 
1925 Detroit suffered from a series of clashes between the 
races. The Detroit race report which grew out of these 
lifficulties has just been published. It is not as pretentious 
is the Chicago report, for it presents the findings of a 


urvey lasting only four months and made under the 


auspices of the mayor’s race committee. This committee, 
nsisting of six white and six colored leaders of the com- 
munity, was organized by the mayor shortly after the riots 
| has been functioning for over a year. 
The Detroit report adds some rather interesting data to 
of race conditions in northern industrial areas 
akes some recommendations which may prove help- 
ul to students of race relations. The report reveals the 
population of this most prosperous of cities to be in 
i miserable state. The number of Negroes in the city has 
grown from 10,000 in 1914 to 85,000 in 1926—an increase 
which surpasses the ratio of increase of the city as a 
hole, though the city holds the record for the last census 
This rapid influx has resulted in the usual over- 
rowding and high rents. The committee estimates that 
Negroes pay from two to three times as much rent as white 
Overcrowded as the 
red sections are they can be expanded only at the peril 


confiict, 


people for the same accommodations. 
If the Negro decides to avoid conflict with 
te neighbors and move into a Negro subdivision he is 
loited by real estate people who sell him lots which are 
plots of ground without a single civic facility, such as 
lks, sewers and water connections. The subdivision 
bably outside of the city limits and there is not enough 
e in the community to make the facilities of the city 

le for the section. 
lousing situation is the crux of the race problem in 
If the more fortunate Negro decides to escape 
and squalor of the Negro tenement district and 
his own home, he must overcome not only the 
tracism of white neighborhoods but the discriminatory 
of The Detroit 
of credit to responsible Negroes on the part of 


ban] P | 
MAS LO DE 


the banks. report declares re- 


Strict: 
(Tict 


almost universal. Without particular malice 


ut with a callous indifference to the social consequences 


' their actions, the bank officials simply assume that all 
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Negroes are as shiftless as the few with whom at some 
time or other they may have had dealings. The tendency 
to universalize and generalize upon the basis of a few ex- 
periences is incidentally one of the greatest difficulties in 
all group relations. The man in another group is always 
typical and the man in our own group is always unique. 
Bad housing, overcrowding, irregular employment, lack 
of recreational 
from the south, 
The 


three times as high as the city average. 


facilities, some antisocial habits imported 
and illiteracy help to keep the Negro crime 
rate high. Detroit report shows a Negro crime rate 
This criminality 
is easily attributed to racial rather than to social and eco 
nomic causes. The Negro is a natural criminal, declares 
the general public and the police. In a period of eighteen 
months, according to the Detroit report, the police of that 
city killed 24 colored criminals and alleged criminals. Not 
a policeman was brought to trial for any one of these kill- 
ings, though the circumstances in quite a number of cases 
reveal the absurdity of the police fears. The report criti- 
cizes “the undue severity not to say brutality” of the police 
and insists that the general assumption in the department 
“that Negro criminals offer a particular peril to the life 
of the officer and therefore justify unusually precipitate 
action in firing upon Negro criminals” is unfounded. The 
committee asks the mayor to increase the number of colored 
police officers in order to remove the factor of race preju- 
dice in the relation of the department to the colored com- 
munity. This is a recommendation which might be equally 
In fact, the 
whole problem is so similar in all of its details in the various 


well applied in almost every northern city. 


industrial centers affected by the migration that many of 
the findings in any one city might be applied to all of them. 

The handicaps which the Negro faces in securing em- 
ployment are well known and as universal as his other dis- 
abilities. The Detroit committee finds the situation in re- 
gard to employment for Negro women particularly bad. 
The metal trade industries of that city offer scant oppor- 
tunity for employment for women, either white or colored, 
and the prejudices of the public make employment in com- 
mercial houses impossible. The Detroit 
that “the of this par- 
ticularly grave” and calls upon employers of broad social 


committee finds 


moral consequences situation are 
sympathies to experiment more boldly in the employment of 
It also calls upon the Y. W. C. A. to 


organize a training school which will develop and certify the 


colored women. 


ability of colored girls in the household arts. 

A rather bright spot in the report is the school situa- 
tion. In Detroit, as in many northern cities, the first real 
chance to better their lot which the colored people are re- 
ceiving is the opportunity for a decent education. Many 
of the children of southern immigrants are three or more 
years retarded because of the inadequate school facilities of 
the south. The school system is doing much for these chil- 
dren but in order to reduce white protests to a minimum only 
white teachers are employed in the very schools which have 
The Detroit 
committee asks the school board why there are no colored 


the largest percentage of colored children. 


teachers in supervisory capacities and none in high schools. 
Again the Negro group must buy its advantages with corre- 
sponding disadvantages, in this case the advantages for the 
As 


child with disadvantages for the teacher. a result 
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colored graduates of leading universities may be found run- 


ning elevators and doing other menial labor not commen- 
surate with their ability or training. 

The Detroit committee devotes a chapter of its report 
speaks of the “the 


important social institution in the life of the Negro.” It 


to the churches and church as most 
finds denominational feeling in the colored churches in about 
the same state as that in the white churches fifty years ago. 
There is nv 


the 


effective agency of church cooperation among 
Negro churches. 


have given the Negro churches of their particular com- 


While all of the white denominations 


munion considerable aid in erecting buildings, the great 


bulk of the Negro church membership is in autonomous 


Negro denominations and these must shift for themselves 


in solving their church erection problem, the Baptist de- 
nomination being the only one which offers any aid to 
church groups not organically related to the white group. 
Most of the Negro churches lack facilities for their social 
life and educational program and a great many can ac- 
commodate only a fraction of their worshipers. The total 
amount raised by white churches for Negro churches is in- 
finitesimal compared either with their foreign or their home 
mission contributions. 

The Detroit report asks the mayor to appoint a perma 
nent race committee which shall be charged with the task 
of liberalizing public opinion in the matter of race rela- 
tions and of keeping a vigilant eye upon the various govern 
mental agencies in order that discriminatory practices may 
be discouraged and abolished. The mayor of the city has 
followed the suggestion of the committee and made its ap- 
pointment permanent. The Detroit report, just as the larger 
Chicago report, fills the reader with a feeling akin to de- 
spair as the prejudices and bigotries of one race against 
another are analyzed and their social consequences gauged. 

Out of such social investigations it is possible to draw 
more than one theological conclusion and one of them is that 
the natural virtue of man has been greatly overestimated. 
We art 


and the most primitive passions and most childish motives 


after all but partially emancipated from barbarism 


inform most human action. 
1 


Race prejudice is one of the 
The 


faith is in the balance as 


greatest challenges to the spirit of real Christianity. 


whole validity of the Christian 
men try to solve the race problem 


the 


kkither there is in Christ 
faith be- 
There is no single panacea for the elimi- 


neither white nor black or whole Christian 
comes absurd 
nation of race prejudice in modern life, but it is apparent 


that religious education must busy itself with this moral 
problem to a much greater extent than in the past if we 
are really to produce Christian conduct in race relations. 
\t present there is no Christian uniqueness in this area of 
lite at all. It may be possible to identify a Christian by his 
briety and continence but never by his freedom from race 
prejudice. As a matter of fact the protestant church has 
been so curiously involved with Nordicism that religion 
has frequently aggravated rather than allayed race feeling. 
[i young men and women are tired of the drabness of life 
and are looking for romance, here is a field where they 
can find it. Let anyone tackle this problem earnestly and 
the whole Christian religion becomes romantic once more, 
filled with the romance of danger, risks, discovery and crea- 
tion. 
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Age 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 

WAS AT A BANQUET, and I sate beside a lady 

And between the Courses, she inquired of me, saying, 

How old dost thou think me to be? 
And that question I have had put to me before. And | 
knew that she looked younger at that moment with her War 
Paint and Feathers than she probably would look when she 
woke up in the morning. And I knew that when a woman 
asketh that question she expecteth a Low Guess which she 
may Raise, and still keep a month or more under the Family 
Bible. 

And I inquired of her, saying, How old was the Queen 
of Sheba when she went to see Solomon? 

And she said, I know not. How old was she? 

I said, How old was Bathsheba when David beheld her in 
her One Piece Bathing Suit and loved her? 

And she said, I am too-modest to guess. How old was 
she? 

And I said, How old was Cleopatra when Mark Antony, 
drunk with her caresses, madly flung a world away? 

And she said, I have not had access to her family records 
How old was she? 

And I said, How old was Xantippe when Socrates wooed 
her and she won him? 

And she said, She was old enough to have known better, 
but she did not. 

And I said, The same was true of him. 

And she said, What hath these women’s ages to do with 
mine? 

\nd I said, Add these together, divide by four to get an 
average, and deduct ten years. 

And she said, Is that my age? 

I said, That is as near as | ever estimate when the age of 
a woman is to be estimated. How nearly am I correct? 

And she said, I will not tell thee for thou didst not guess. 

And I said, Think of the number of years of thy life; 
double it; add thirty-two to thy total; divide it by two, 
and take away thine age, and thou shalt be Sweet Sixteen. 

And she said, That is perfectly wonderful. How didst 
thou guess ? 

But I had not guessed at her age at all. 1 only knew a little 
trick of numbers whereby I could obtain Any Result ! 
wished, and she would get the same, and I worked it out 
in that fashion. 

And she said, Thou knowest well that | am more than 
twice sixteen. 

And I said, Our lives are measured otherwise than by the 
years we have lived, or even by the years we have yet to 
live. Many people say, Live and learn, as though living 
and learning went ever together. But very few people 
really live, and of these still fewer learn. 

I know not thine age, but I know how to juggle figures 
so as to give a Pleasing Answer. It is only thou who canst 
take the figures as they are, and interpret the meanings of 
the years. 

And she grew a Little Thoughtful, and said she thought 
it must be True. 





Are We Slipping Into a Chinese War? 


By Harry F. Ward 


T IS TIME to ask whether American policy in China is 

in fact what it appears to be on paper, to inquire whether 

in execution it is heading in the direction in which the 
administration wants to go, to find out whether it should 
continue to receive the tacit support of the religious forces. 
\t the moment these questions are most urgent concerning 
There 
we have the second unit in the largest international flotilla 
ssembled since the world war. 


the use of our naval forces in Chinese territory. 


his latest statement of our foreign policy, addressed to 

the world by way of six hundred editors, the President says 
concerning China: “Our citizens are being concentrated in 
ports where we can protect and remove them. It is solely 
for this purpose that our warships and marines are in that 
i ” Yet a few days before a Shanghai dispatch in- 
us that the American and British admirals had 
reached an agreement for the joint use of naval vessels to 
convoy merchant ships of both nationalities up and down 
the Yangtze. Of this commerce, ours is a very small part. 
Does this operation come within the intent of the com- 
mander-in-chief, or within the nation’s understanding of 
the meaning of his repeated declarations that our forces 
have been sent only for the protection of the lives and 
property of our citizens? Does cooperation in protection 
and evacuation of nationals involve cooperation in taking 
commerce by force through a civil war zone? Is there any 
warrant in treaty or international law for such proceed- 
ing? Would it be attempted by Great Britain on the Mis- 


sissippi if there were another civil war here? 
ACTS OF WAR 


[he present arrangement puts on our nation the necessity 
of acts of war. For at least three years Chinese soldiers of 
| factions have been intermittently sniping at British mer- 

vessels on the Yangtze. The navy department has 

ist given out a long list of such actions against our vessels 
in the last three months, with the description of our return 
fire, which shows that since Nanking heavier weapons are 
being used. The President is described as being troubled 
‘this development. This morning’s paper reports some 
lr marines wounded in such interchange yesterday and 
imes of the merchant vessels being convoyed—as in 

two cases last week in which we replied with big guns— 
show that they belong to British firms. 
to readers who have not been in China. In one case, the 
paper, naturally as ignorant as its readers, made the head- 
line description say, “American merchant vessel.” Friendly 
Chinese, of the moderate section of the kuomintang, warn 
us that this convoying of merchant ships up and down the 
Yangtze, especially of British ships, will sooner or later 
result in casualties to our forces from irresponsible Chinese 


elements. What then? 


This is unknown 


This joint naval action is obviously a practical and very 
eitective entangling alliance. Is it authorized at Washing- 


ton? Is the country prepared to underwrite the conse- 


quences? What is its relation to our diplomatic policy 


which now, as in the Boxer days, is “independent but con- 


current action”? That is, we would march to Peking to 
protect our nationals but we would not participate in puni- 
tive measures. The question for our diplomats is, how 
long will our officers maintain their independence while 


engaged in such cooperative action? 


THE SITUATION IN HANKOW 


If the “independent” part of our policy is to be something 
more than self-deception, if joint naval action is not in the 
end to force diplomatic policy into its mold, is it not essen- 
tial that Washington set more rigid limits to our naval co- 
operation? Hankow looks like the test. 
least eight in a concentration of about fifty naval vessels. 
They are there under the discretionary authority of Ad- 
miral Williams to protect American life and property, says 


Here we have at 


the state department, and have no diplomatic significance 
whatever! We have sixty-eight citizens left in Hankow. 
Above that port the gunboats do not now go and the Stan- 
dard Oil flotilla does not ply. All missionaries are out who 
want to come. If our first purpose is to avoid being drawn 
into intervention, might we not evacuate Hankow as we have 
the ports lower down, and pay those sixty-eight citizens any 
damage suffered by the failure of the nationalists to keep 
their pledge to protect foreign property ? 

The final test of the policy of “independent but concur- 
rent” action is the outcome of the “identic”’ 
ing Nanking. 


notes concern- 
It is significant that Briand speaks bluntly 
of “joint notes” and that before Washington expressed it- 
self the cables were informing us that Chen’s reply was un- 
satisfactory to all five powers. The real issue, however, is 


ae 


whether we are led into “sanctions,” the new term to pre- 


pare the public to swallow “punitive measures.” A week 
ago, Britain and Shanghai were pushing us hard. In Peking 
the ministers divided. Britain and Italy for force, Japan 


and France against. We had the casting vote. Our min 
ister, Mr. MacMurray, was inclining toward the strong 
hand and Washington against it. Then the split in the 
Now 


risk force while she has a chance to get reasonable terms 


kuomintang changed Britain’s policy. she will not 
g £ I \ 


from Chiang and the moderates if they win. This turn has 
for the moment vindicated the state department’s policy 
of joint action, whose justification is that it prevents sep- 
arate aggression. But suppose the split in the kuomintang 
had not occurred? 


EVENTS OF THE PAST FIVE YEARS 


There is today no such danger of foreign aggression in 
China as when the state department adopted this policy. 
In the matter of Shantung, Japan had to yield to the opin- 
ion of mankind and to her own necessity for China’s friend- 
ship, markets and natural resources. In the last five years 
the inevitable compromise involved in joint action has taken 
more from us than from the advocates of the strong hand. 
It put us to the front in the ultimatum over the Taku Bar 
incident two years ago, and before that in the ultimatum 
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against Sun Yat-sen’s proposal to take over the Canton 
share of the maritime custom. This was the incident which 
more than any other really determined the Russian orienta- 
tion of the kuomintang. 

The judgment hour for the policy of concurrent action is 
when the reply is made to the nationalist proposal for a 
joint inquiry to establish the responsibility for damage to 
private property and persons at Nanking. Responsibility 
for the attack on the consulate is accepted, merely because 
it occurred on Chinese soil. Here is where the roads divide. 
To treat this proposal as a mere diplomatic maneuver 1s 
fatally to misread it. Of course, Chen wants to divide the 
powers if he can. He wouldn't be worth his salt if he didn't. 
But also there is behind this proposal the old, universal 
aspiration of the Chinese to adjust disputes by the appeal 
to reason, and also the growing determination of the new 
China to submit no longer to “unilateral” terms imposed 
by the western powers. No nationalist representative, how- 
ever moderate, dare accept terms that reject a joint inquiry 
to establish the facts. To try to force settlement on the 
basis of our version of the incident is both asinine and 
criminal. It will destroy the moderates and play right into 
the hands of the extremists, as was done by rejecting a 
similar proposal after the shooting of the Shanghai stu- 
dents. To insist upon being judge, jury and executioner in 
our own case, as the old idea of maintaining prestige re- 
quires, will demand force and still more force, “without 
stint and limit,” and will make a mockery in all Asia of our 
professions of a desire to substitute reason for force in 
international disputes. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE TREATIES 


Behind these immediately urgent matters is the question 
of our attitude toward the insistent demand of all sections 
of the nationalist movement for revision of the “unequal 
treaties.” We have said and just now reiterate to the world 
that we are willing to negotiate new treaties, but, and this 
is what counts, we have never said it directly to the Chinese 
despite the Porter resolution to that effect passed by the 
house, and the insistence of the Chinese minister here that 
all factions could agree on representatives to confer 
with us. Our trouble is not ill-will but inertia. Britain, 
driven by economic necessity, could find a way to confer 
and make terms with the nationalists. There we could not 
follow, though twice we had gone with her on the ulti- 
matum road. In a revolutionary situation that requires 
imagination and inventiveness we rest on the legal cor- 
rectness of our position. “Nobody to negotiate with?” 
rechnically exact, but what if it means that there will soon 
be somebody to fight with? The state department. still 
prints the names of representatives of a government in 
Russia that has had no actual existence for ten years. Are 
we going to repeat that in China? What after all is the 
legality of Chang Tso-lin’s government, that today has only 
one cabinet officer—and his resignation has been handed in? 
What title has he to speak to the powers in behalf of China? 
Does not every honest diplomat admit that the recent mili- 
tary governments of Peking are governments of China not 
in fact but only by grace of the recognition of the powers? 

On the other hand, our official attitude toward the na- 
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tionalist movement, aside from the utterances of the chair- 
man of the foreign relations committee of the senate, is so 
correct that it is icy. Therefore in practice it plays into the 
hands of the anti-nationalists, both Chinese and foreign, 
and will handicap us severely in resisting the pressure for 
intervention, if some of our naval forces get hurt. 


DEALING WITH RUSSIA 


Our policy also lacks reality because of our attitude to- 


ward Russia. This has unquestionably prejudiced our judg- 


ment of the kuomintang. It has prevented us officially from 
discovering what is known to every realistic inquirer, and 
is confirmed by the official account of the dispute in the 
Russian communist party over Chinese policy, that the in- 
fluence of Borodin and of the soviet government is being 
exerted against extreme communistic and anti-foreign prop- 
aganda in China. Despite the verbal concession of the new 
Japanese government to reactionary demands, the recent 
dinner of the mikado to the Russian ambassador indicates 
that Japan is quicker than the west to see that at present 
there is more to be gained by working with Russia than by 
fearing and fighting her. 

Vague antagonism to Russia, like vague goodwill to China, 
is a dangerous attitude. There are certain channel buoys 
now set up that mark the course that will have to be taken 
by the western powers through the shifting currents of the 
Chinese situation. These are: The permanent stake of 
Russia in the Chinese development. The inevitability of 
the final success of the nationalist movement. The end of 
the white man’s dominance, in Asia. The inability of force 
to do anything more than destroy both foreign trade and 
missions in China. The certainty that all concessions and 
settlements, including Hongkong, must shortly return to 
Chinese sovereignty ; that henceforth foreigners can live in 
China only on terms which the Chinese offer. Resistance 
to these inevitable developments means a conflict bigger than 
the late world war, involving finally all Asia as well as parts 
of Africa. 

WHAT WILL THE CHURCHES DO? 


With these possibilities in sight, are the churches going 
to continue their tacit support of our diplomatic policy, re- 
gardless of its trend toward force, or will they challenge 
it at the points where the drift is toward intervention? The 
stake of the churches is two-fold: their missionary interests 

which the President put before commerce as determining 
our governmental policy—and their avowed purpose to 
achieve a warless world. Their silence on the relation of 
the Chinese situation to this objective is largely due to their 
confusion concerning the nature of the missionary enter- 
prise and its relation to the state. 

Are the churches willing to have the lives of their mis- 
sionaries the first ground for a naval policy in China that 
leads toward intervention? On that point the missionaries 
themselves divide. The confusion is shown by the report 
of one executive in Shanghai saying to a correspondent that 
he was against the use of force but would send his mission- 
aries back to their posts if force were used to establish se- 
curity for foreigners. Those missionaries who cannot work 
without government protection, and those who cannot se¢ 
that misconduct on the part of elements in the national 
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forces at Nanking does not change the nature of the funda-_tellectual and social revolution that is behind it, under a 

mental demands of the nationalist movement, will come home policy of protecting life and property by force without be- 

and will stay home. Those who accept danger as part of ing drawn into hostilities. That calamity might possibly be 

their high calling will remain in China, making their only avoided if the pulpit should conclude that the manifest con- 

test whether the Chinese want them, not whether the gov- sequences of this policy require the churches to renounce 

ernment will protect them. Theirs is the New Testament it for itself and to oppose it for others. Is there any other 

missionary spirit. They can, if necessary, rejoice in perse- chance? 

cution and pray, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 

what they do.” This is obviously the only effective mis- 

sionary attitude, but how can it be taken by large organiza- Progress 

tions entangled with the state, which rests its authority + \HEY call me Progress, those who see my face, 

finally upon force: I Who mark my eyes, the chrism on my brow; 
MISSION PROPERTY AND STATUS They press beside me, eager, in the race 

a . aoe ’ , To take their part in the eternal Now. 

Are the mission boards willing that their property in 
China shall become the occasion of strengthening the very Sut those who, following, see along my path 
recent doctrine and practice of the state to protect, by force, Fragments of things once loved, now marred and strange, 
Turn blindly from me, wild with fear and wrath, 

And flee my presence, for they call me Change. 
will not accept. Are they now prepared to carry that atti- ELIZABETH ABBEY EVERETT. 


the property of its nationals abroad, a measure that leads 
straight into war?’ Indemnity for life lost some of them 


tude over to the property question and thus help to change 

he very nature of the state itself? Concerning the treaties, 

the boards have said that they want the toleration clauses 

eft out when new agreements are written. So far they Thou Art the Way 

a said- ‘though eens institutions and groups in [The following verses were written by the late President Burton in 

China have said it—‘‘we give them up here and now.” There — March, 1909, during his first visit to China. A month-long voyage in 

ye reasons. The trustees feel a natural responsibility for a house-boat on the upper Yangtze river gave abundant leisure for 
rty and unwillingness to break away from state depart- meditation. The manuscript was lately found among his papers to- 
policy. But do these outweigh the results in China gether with two or three other poems none of which, it is believed, 


ae ' ee has ever been published. 
renunciation before government action? ' ° 


is this silence of the boards at certain vital points ITH thee, O Christ, I fain would walk, 
where mission interests and government policy tie together Thy pathway constant tread ; 
hat is perhaps the main factor in the silence of the pulpit Thy Spirit in my spirit live. 
oncerning the relation of the Chinese situation to world My life by thee be led. 
peace. Another reason for the silence of both boards and : : 
is trust in what the Catholics call the secular arm. The thought sublime that filled thy soul, 


President is a religious man. He has good intentions . . . 
ie S wre oe we May this my soul inspire: 
‘kked to Wilson to keep us out of war! , f x 

ike lhe purpose high that thee consumed 


MISSIONS AND THE STATE Burn in my heart as fire. 


Our missionary authorities mostly think that more is to - , 
- ; Thy blood for me thou gladly shedst, 
gained by working with the state department than by Ataperne gh . 
a ; oa ee mage ; My life to men I'd give 
iblic discussion of its policies. ‘This is part of the general = 
hl ' In toil’s hard road or on the cross; 

end toward a working alliance between church and state ; : : 
te Be mine to die or live. 


lor the improvement of the social order. “Be constructive” 


is the motto. “You get farther by working with officials 


who want to go your way than by denouncing them,” is its hen when for me earth's toils and joys 


principle. The result is that the churches are deprived of Howe'er . be shall end, 
the benefit of objective analysis of our foreign policy by its Like thee, O € hrist, my soul to God 
wn experts who oiten know more about particular situa- In peace I will commend. 
tions than do government officials. So the informed relig- 
lous conscience has no voice. It is silent when the nation May those who after me shall come 
needs it most because it is working with the government. Find blazed on rock and tree 
And the government is under bonds to powerful economic Signs of the path that thou didst tread 
interests who may, but usually do not desire to, go our way. And finding follow thee. 

There is a strong parallel between the present situation : 
and that preceding our entry into the world war. The coun- And while the years roll on, may men 
try does not desire intervention. Neither does the adminis- Of cloister, field and mart 
tration. Yet the drift is setting steadily in that direction. The way of life more clear e’er find. 
There is little likelihood that we can get through as big an The way, O Christ, thou art. 
upheaval as the Chinese nationalist movement, with the in- Ernest DeWitt Burton, 





Have Jews Always Hated Christians? 


By Herbert Danby 


IDE BY SIDE with the Christian church God has 

allowed another, the Jewish church, to persist. These 

two are, so to speak, two trees arising from the same 
stock. The one owes its existence to its acceptance of 
Jesus as Christ; the other, it can certainly be said, owes its 
continued existence to its rejection of Jesus as Christ. 
There they are: they have from the first existed side by 
side—for modern Judaism is just as much an immediate 
product of the first century as is Christianity—they have 
stood, nineteen hundred years, spectators of each other's 
lives, critics of each other’s beliefs; for the most part shar- 
ing, stage by stage, the same civilization, living in more or 
less close proximity within the same countries; and know- 
ing-——or believing themselves to know—the most, including 
the best and the worst, of each other. Thus, throughout its 
history, Christianity has been provided with a gauge, a 
criterion, a measuring rod. Judaism, through the long ex- 
panses of history, has placed itself alongside of Christianity ; 
it has applied itself as a measuring rod; it, alone of the 
contemporary civilizations and religions, has consistently 
hovered around the flanks of Christian civilization, a per- 
petual witness, itself changing 


~ 


scarcely at all, while record- 


ing, stage after stage, its impressions of Christianity. 
CHRISTIANITY JUDGED BY JUDAISM 


From the time when Jesus stood before the Jewish high 
priest, and throughout nineteen centuries, Christianity has 
come up tor judgment before representative Judaism; it has 


been testihed against by count 


} 


less successions of witnesses; 
it has been charged with many and various crimes; it has 
been the victim often of false testimony. But, if one may 
allowed to give the moral of the story before the story 
itself, it is this: relatively, the judgment of Judaism is 
just; the Jewish attitude to Christianity, veering as it does 
trom the one extreme point of utter loathing and detesta- 
through phases of more or less cold neutrality and 
detensive hostility, to a phase approaching appreciation of 
certain Christians and of reverence for Jesus their Master 
this Jewish attitude has varied with almost mathematical 
certainty according to the precise degree in which Christians 
have shown themselves real followers, in spirit and deed, of 


their Savior. The more Christians have conformed to the 


spirit of Christ, the more has Jewish respect been drawn 
to Christianity and to Christ. The farther Christians have 
drawn back from following after Jesus in spirit and in 
truth, so have Christians brought into discredit Christianity 
ind Christ himself. . 

All the information we find in Jewish sources traceable to 
the first century shows that, in the beginning, the relations 
between the Jews and the Jewish Christians were amicable; 
and, what is far greater matter for surprise, the Jewish at- 
titude to our Lord himself is, the earlier we penetrate, 
marked by the less degree of hostility. We are forced to 
the conclusion that so long as pharisaic Judaism—which, 
we must remember, was the only form of Judaism which 
survived the destruction of Jerusalem—so long as it records 
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personal or almost personal reminiscence of our Lord, the 
surviving record is not viciously hostile as later became the 
case; but the farther the Jews were removed from the 
time of our Lord's earthly life, and the more dependent they 
became for knowledge of Jesus upon later generations of 
Christians, then so much the worse became the Jewish 


characterization of Jesus. 
EARLY ATTITUDES TOWARD JESUS 


Let us take first the first-century attitude to our Lord 
himself, as opposed to the Jewish attitude to Christians and 
Christianity. It may here be observed—and it will become 
still more apparent later—that the Jewish attitude to Jesus 
is not always the same thing as their attitude to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. 

The actual condemnation of our Lord turned on the 
Roman verdict that he was a political danger. His prosecu 
tion was solely in the hands of the Jewish political leaders, 
the Sadducees, the priestly caste; and, in the main, we are 
safe in concluding that it was primarily by them that the 
extreme penalty was connived at. The moral principles 
which Jesus laid down may often have clashed with the 
principles advocated by the Pharisees, or by some of them; 
but, as Jews nowadays are never tired of insisting, the 
ethical and religious teaching of Jesus was fundamentally 
Jewish, and can be paralleled in detail after detail by the 
teaching in the pharisaic religious and ethical code buried 
in the Talmud, therefore it was not the Pharisees who 
were responsible for Jesus’ death; nor a priori was it im- 
possible that, after his death, they should retain feelings 
toward him more tolerant in tone than those which later 
became the rule. 


THE WORD OF THE TALMUD 


And such is, more or less, what we find in the early 
references. For example, there is a curious passage in the 
Talmud which contrasts Jesus with the heathen prophet 
Balaam. It runs as follows: The nephew of the emperor 
Titus wished to become a Jew. He first raised the ghost 
of Titus and asked his advice. Titus advised him not to 
become a Jew, because the religious customs of Israel were 
too many and too difficult. He then raised up Balaam, and 
when he was asked his opinion about the Jews, he burst out 
in a rage, exclaiming, “Seek not their peace nor their good.” 
Then at last he summoned the spirit of Jesus, who answered, 
“Seek their good and do not seek their harm, for everyone 
that hurteth Israel is as if he hurt the apple of God's eye.” 
So we find that at this time, roughly in the second half of 
the first century, Jesus was regarded as one well-disposed 
to Israel. 

Another somewhat obscure passage tells how one of the 
most respected and venerated of the rabbis in the latter 
half of the first century, namely, Rabbi Eliezer the (reat, 
was asked his opinion about Jesus, and he refused to sa) 
that he believed that Jesus had no share in the world to 
come. That is to say, he believed that Jesus was a Jew 
worthy of acceptance in the sight of God. 


tlons 


mon 
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We may now turn to the attitude towards the first century 
Christians generally. In early elements of the Talmud and 
the rabbinic writings there is frequent reference tO minim, 
nersons guilty of minuth, some form of Jewish sectarianism. 
Many of these references are quite obviously aimed at the 
early Christians and at the teaching of St. Paul. They are 
artly rules to separate orthodox Jews from the Chris- 
and partly warnings against Christian and particu- 
Pauline teachings. Thus we learn that Christian 

ngs of animals, meal, wine, fruits, were not valid 
ngs in the temple—through it is not known whether 
who stated these had 
rce them; Christian writings were to be regarded 


Pharisees, rules, any power 


1 


as books of sorcery; intermarriage with the Christians 
was forbidden; copies of the scriptures written by them 
were to be destroyed; also animals slaughtered by them 
irbidden food. 


much 


were ! 


We have information to show how the more 


rthodox Jews tried to guard against the inroad of Chris- 

iefs and practices. Perhaps the most curious is this. 

st solemn moment in the synagogue service is the 

n of the Shema, a selection of short passages from 

ntateuch, beginning, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy 

the Lord is one.” We are told that in earlier times 

the ten commandments were included in this selection of 

ssages; but with the rise of the Christians the ten com- 

ents were left out, for fear of seeming to support 

eged Christian view that these were the only laws 

to Moses from Mount Sinai. Here we have a curious 

f our Lord’s teathing that the ten commandments 
law of love were at the root of true religion. 

re is quite a series of this kind of regulation, which, 

ims at excluding the possible expression of Chris- 

is in the actual synagogue service itself ; from which 

ist needs infer that there was an even closer contact 

suan and Jew in the synagogue than we should have 

ed from the Acts of the Apostles. 

seem that the very leaders of the synagogue worship 


Sometimes it 


en to suspicion of Christian leanings. 


COUNTERACTING PAULINE INFLUENCE 


\s against the teaching of St. Paul, we find stress being 
the importance of works as against faith. Again, 
this time, the second half of the first Christian 

we find a series of rulings denouncing those who 
new meanings from scripture. This is most curious 
markable, because this kind of thing—what we should 


| drawing new allegorical interpretations from the scrip- 


was a very favorite habit indeed among the rabbis, 
But that Christians, and 
Paul, should do this to further their own 


th before and after this time. 
lly St. 
ses, brought the habit into temporary disrepute among 

I ibbis. 
e are somewhat vague hints at the Jewish attitude, 
ing that relations were such that common worship in 
the synagogue went on for some time. This could not last, 
and with the spread of the teachings of St. Paul, which 
it aside as unnecessary the law of Moses and the tradi- 
tions of the elders, the Jews took means to make this com- 
mon worship impossible. In the end, we find Rabbi Tar- 
phon asserting bluntly that Christianity was far more 


Ty 
ys 
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dangerous to Judaism than paganism was; the gospels and 
the writings of the Jewish Christians must be burnt even 
if they contain the names of God; for while paganism fails 
to recognize the truth of Judaism for want of knowledge, 
minuth—in which we must include Jewish Christianity— 
denies what it fully knows. 

Before leaving this first phase, we must touch on one 
episode which is most illuminating as showing the some- 
thing more, even much more, than tolerant attitude held by 
the leading Jews towards the earliest Christians. 


JEWS OPPOSED EXECUTION OF ST. JAMES 


Not many years after the ascension the head of the 
Christians in Jerusalem was James, the brother of the 
Lord. Of his manner of life and opinions we learn some- 
thing from early Christian tradition and from the epistle of 
James himself in the New Testament. He was a typical 
Jewish Christian, observing scrupulously the Jewish law, 
and combining this with the ascetism practised by certain 
of the early Christians. From his epistle we see him as a 
characteristic teacher of Jewish piety in its best form. For 
the most trustworthy account of his death we are indebted 
to the Jewish historian Josephus. He tells how Annas the 
Second, the high priest, arrested James together with others, 
and brought them before the sanhedrin and accused them of 
being dangerous offenders; they were put to death by ston- 
ing. Annas was, of course, a Sadducee, one of the official 
families who had connived at the crucifixion of Jesus. It is 
not, then, a matter for surprise that during an interim be- 
tween the departure of one Roman governor and the ar- 
rival of his successor, in the year 62, the high priest seized 
the opportunity to get rid of the leader of the Christian 
sect. But what is a matter worthy of note is that this con- 
demnation of James, the brother of the Lord, so aroused 
the indignation of the religious leaders of the Jews, that they 
sent a protest to Albinus, the Roman governor of Syria, 
and to King Agrippa, with the result that Annas the high 
priest was deposed. This episode leaves us with a fairly 
good idea of Christian and Jewish relations in the year 62. 

We have seen the measures adopted by the Jews to 
isolate their Christian brethren. It only wanted some deci- 
sive event to split this dual loyalty of the Jewish Christians 

their loyalty to Jesus their Messiah and their loyalty to 
Judea their nation. That 
Jewish rebellion, in the years 69 and 70. 


with the 
The little 
Jewish race defied the mighty Roman empire. It must now 


decisive event came 


fight for its life. Those who saw in their Jewish nationalism 
their most valuable possession rallied round the rebel 
leaders: even the Essenes, those Jewish ascetics, who had 
left the world for the sake of leading a higher, retired life 
in monastic seclusion—even they threw in their lot with the 
left 
Jerusalem and went to Pella, in Transjordan, opposite 
Beisan. 


rebels. But the Jewish Christians held aloof. They 


One theory has it that the epistle to the Hebrews in the 
New Testament was the final decisive appeal to the Jewish 
Christians, urging them to separate from their Jewish 
countrymen for good and all. This epistle tells, in the alle- 
gorical method of the time, how the crucified Messiah was 
both the sacrificial victim and the atoning high priest, thus 
superseding the religious system of the temple. “Jesus also,” 
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the writer goes on to say, “Jesus also, that he might sanctify 
the people through his own blood, suffered outside the gate. 
Let us, therefore, go forth unto him, without the camp 
(that is, outside the Jewish community), bearing his re- 
proach; for we have here (in Jerusalem) no abiding city.” 
The same writer likewise tells the Jewish Christians that 
they (contrary to the Jewish nationalists) have received a 
“kingdom that cannot be shaken.” 


A COMPLETE BREACH 


In any case the breach was now complete, Christians no 
longer felt bound by any allegiance to Judaism. So Chris- 
tianity, with all its Jewish treasures—its belief in the divine 
unity, its Jewish Messiah as Savior, Teacher and living 
exemplar, its Jewish scriptures, its moral teaching derived 
from the Jewish prophets—with these Jewish treasures, 
Christianity turned its face wholly to the Gentile world. 

At the time it is most unlikely that this withdrawal of a 
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few “Jewish sectaries” made much impression on the 
Jewish consciousness as a whole. But it marks the begin- 
ning of the stage which still continues—the Jew wander. 
ing through the world as a stranger, watching the world 
transformed by a faith which came to the world through 
the Jews, seeing this faith only too often misapplied— 
deeds, shameful in their savagery, done in the name of 
Christianity, and seeing himself as a Jew held up in horror 
and contempt by the Gentiles as the greatest hater of 
Christianity. But, if the Jew did, in truth, become the 
deepest hater of Christianity, it was most certainly the 
Christian who had the largest share in making him so. 


This is the first of a series of four articles in which 
Canon Danby will trace the rise and progress of modern 
relations between Jews and Christians. The next article 
will appear in an early issue. 


A Mother Protests 


By Sophia Lyon Fahs 


N NOVEMBER 29, 1926, “four hundred and fifty 

of the clergymen representing the different protes- 

tant denominations in greater New York, in public 
meeting assembled,” “conscious of their responsibility” and 
“mindful of their duty,” and “grieved” by “the tragic ab- 
sence of the vast majority of children from public wor- 
ship,” called upon the fathers and mothers of the city to 
bring their children with them to the house of God. So far 
as I have heard, no statistical expert has reported during 
the five months which have elapsed since that memorable 
occasion whether or not this ecclesiastical call was effective. 
Why should such scientific methods be employed? The 
prophets of God warned the wicked from their wicked way ; 
whether they turn from their wickedness or whether they 
turn not from their wickedness, at least these four hundred 
and fifty sons of man have delivered their egos from de- 
struction. These Jehovah representatives have said, “Let 
there be children in the church,” and behold the children 
come into the church hand in hand with their fathers and 
their mothers. And the evening and the morning are the 
first sabbath day. Thus the ministers of a modern city be- 
lieve that humanity evolves! By the magical word of eccle- 
siastical authority ! 

The ministerial call to the parents to bring their children to 
church was just as futile as the ringing of church bells in 
the days of Martin Luther in order to keep away the light- 
ning. Why? For the same reason that the medieval super- 
stition was futile, namely, because the method used to re- 
move the peril had no relation whatsoever to the cause of 
the peril. 

The call was futile because it was unreal and the minis- 
ters did not know that it was unreal. If they had known 
they would not have said that they were “conscious of their 


responsibility” and “mindful of their duty.” They really 


were not “grieved and alarmed” because the “spiritual wel- 
What they 
really were feeling was not the peril to the children, but the 
peril to the church. If they had been conscious of the real 
tragedy they would never have conceived this delusion that 
it could be averted by the magic of a word. 


fare of the children” was being neglected. 


INTIMACY WITH CHILDREN 


The reason why those ministers do not have the children 
in their churches, says an observer, is because they do not 
take time to be friends with the children and are not inti- 
mately acquainted with them. I feel as though they had not 
walked within a mile of intimacy with children. How could 
they and still order them to be brought to church in this 
day and age? Suppose they do try to become acquainted 
with the children of their parishes, as has been suggested. 
Suppose they make their pastoral calls and pray with the 
families. Suppose they give the good-fellow slap to the 
adolescent boys and suppose they jolly the girls and have a 
probationers’ class for those between twelve and fourteen 
and teach them about the faith and the church. How true 
an understanding will they gain thereby of the everyday 
questions that annoy and exasperate and terrify and humble 
and exalt those children day in and day out? How much 
will they learn of the situations which those children must 
face and meet without any real helpers where their lives are 
haunted by autocratic discipline, or are bloated by selfish in- 
dulgence, or are cramped by plain blind ignorance? When 
these ministers preach to these little ones about a Father 
God, how many of them will know the sort of fatherhood 
the imaginations of the children are picturing on which they 
must build this most fundamental concept of their religious 
faith? 

Those ministers clearly do not understand children today. 
What is more sinister, they really do not much care to be 
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bothered with them. They have left the nurture and care of 
the children of the church to unmarried women and unem- 
ployed mothers, who never had a fair chance to study the 
Bible, theology, or children. The plain fact is that these 
ministers do not wish very much to have the children in the 
church. The church on Sunday morning at eleven o’clock is 
for the adults. 
an inconsequential extra. 


The children are simply to be thrown in as 
Some ministers will tempt the 
children by promising five-minute sermonettes and dismissal 
immediately thereafter. The ministers are satisfied. The 
children have been in the house of God. They are acquir- 
ing the habit of going to church. A smaller number of min- 
isters are making the children into choirs and marching them 
into the church with white robes trailing about them. 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE CRUMBS 


But what must the child endure for the sake of the 
crumbs that fall during the tediously long meal prepared for 
the mature! What are the songs those white-robed choirs 
sing in the worship of God? Alas, too often, of a warrior 
God, of the blood of the Lamb, of future salvation, and of 
an unreal universe in which the individual ego is the center 
and the favorite object of God’s protecting care. How many 
f the hymns the churches are using can the children sing 
and at the same time feel religious aspiration stirring and 
expressing itself in a language consonant with their life ex- 
periences in the real universe of nature and humanity? 
What of their “spiritual welfare” if they must perjure their 
lips and learn to carol deceit even in the conscious presence 
of God? What a price children will pay for the privilege of 
marching up an aisle in a white robe! 

When ministers wish to have children come to their 
church services because they really care for the children and 
really mean to make a contribution to the children’s experi- 
ence that is worth making, the ministers will plan their serv- 
es with the children in mind. First of all, they will try to 
leave out all words and ideas which children under twelve 
They will find hymns which the chil- 
lren can feel and sing with sincerity. 


can not appreciate. 
They will word their 
onhly — » > « x =- . ’ , : 

public prayers in language children themselves would like to 
And 


st, but hardest of all, they will scrap their sermons and 


use if only they could express their finest thoughts. 


vivid stories of real 
personalities and human situations, stories so thrilling that 


gin to learn the art of telling stories 


they can be fifteen, twenty or even thirty minutes long, 
tories of adventure, of suffering, of daring, and of achieve- 
ment. These ministers will learn to paint word pictures of 
great religious men and women, whom to imagine means a 
challenge to adoration, and whom to see would be to create 
i longing for something beyond and better than the petty 
selfishness of the commonplace. 

Which of those four hundred and fifty ministers would 
or could pay that price to have children in his church? 
Schooled in the theological seminaries in the art of speaking 
in vague general homilies about life, and with the oratorical 
zest for hammering spiritual truths upon the heads of the 
grown-ups, can they become as little children? Can they 
learn to see life as children see it? In the midst of their 
heavy responsibilities have they the time to do even the 
technical work involved in gathering the wealth of detail 
needed to tell vividly and simply the story of a Galileo or 
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of a St. Francis? Yet this is the price which should be paid 
if children today are to attend church; and the ministers 
prefer not to be told. 


THE WORLD OF THE MODERN CHILD 


They are unwittingly in the position similar to that of a 
graduate student at Columbia, an only child of a widowed 
mother. He was reminded by one of his friends that it was 
about time for him to be finding a wife. In reply he said, 
“If I were to marry I would not see so much of my mother. 
You cannot have two inconsistent blessings at the same 
time.” So it is with the ministers. They can not make a 
church service meet the spiritual needs of adults and chil- 
dren at the same time. Because it seemed in the puritan 
days that it could be done, the ministers still comfort their 
egos with the delusion. 

Children today need religion, perhaps as children never 
For most of us, the world of 
our childhood was comfortable and small, protected from 
the knowledge of tragedy and evil to a degree children 
today do not know. 


before have needed religion. 


Our religious problems were those 
involved in our relations to a very parochial little world of 
human beings, and, comparatively speaking, we were 
Science did not make fun of 
Our 
God was stern and autocratic and policeman-like, to be sure, 
and he made trouble for us, but at least he was there. We 


could vision him without questioning and we leaned on his 


troubled by a small universe. 


us as we prayed to a very intimate and personal God. 


hidden goodness in times of stress. Most of us were quite 
content to solve our real problems through a childish form 
of religion because we lived in a far more immature and 
less intellectual world than that of the younger generation. 
Today the complexity of an intricate social and industrial 
system thrusts children into the midst of a confusing world 
even before they have wits to grasp the meaning of their 
little home world. Awe-inspiring forces of nature, linking 
the whole of humanity together, are flung into the hands of 
little children to play with. Even before they can read, 
they must face immensities and powers which are beyond 
the imagination of their elders to understand. 

Can the modern child endure the universe as it really is? 
How is he to get the emotional and intellectual courage to 
be the independent sort of young person which scientific 
research says he must be? In his moments of solitude and 
need will he have to flee from reality in order to find cour- 
age; must he fall back on dogmas which he cannot but 
ridicule in his laboratory? Are we to be instrumental in 
dividing his personality in two, and in making one part of 
him infantile and religious, and another part of him grown- 
up and materialistic ? 


OUR DILEMMA 


There is but one other alternative in the midst of a rapidly 
changing civilization, namely, to make possible for the child 
the having of a creative, self-renewing religion, one that 
will grow as he grows, ever-changing, ever casting off old 
dogmas and weaving better fitting beliefs, a religion that is 
alive. To dictate a faith or to condition our children to set 
forms of thought through our hymns and rituals is a simple 
process, but deadening. The religion the children need is 
one which will give them the courage to face the realities 
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of life with eyes open, and still to have faith that finer 
spiritual values are possible to achieve. 

Until the ministers of the churches are determined to dig 
more deeply into the real tragedy of the church’s waning 
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power over children, regardless of their own prestige or 
the sacredness of any church traditions, perhaps it is just 
as well that the majority of children are not going to church 


and that the magic of the ecclesiastical fiat has failed. 


What and Why in China 


By Paul Hutchinson 


Foreword 


c¢ Y DEAR,” said Mrs. Leander P. Jenkins, look- 
| ing across the breakfast table at her husband, 


what's the news from China?” 

“China!” came the response from behind the outspread 
stretches of the morning newspaper. “Why do you want 
to know about China?” 

“Because,” explained Mrs. Jenkins with that patience 
which she had learned to be the principal ingredient of a 
successful marriage, “because we had the most wonderful 
speaker at the club yesterday, and he told us that if we are 
to be citizens of the modern world we must keep informed 
as to what is going on in China.” 

Something that sounded suspiciously like a snort came 
from behind the newspaper. 

Sut Mrs. Jenkins was not to be denied. With uncon- 
cealed reluctance her husband finally turned his attention 
from the current murder trial and began to read that day’s 
dispatches from Shanghai. 


“ee 


“Here you are, then,” he said. “ ‘Reports reaching this 
city tonight indicate that General Chiang Kai-shek has 
gained a strategical advantage over General Chang Chung- 
chang, whose army is deployed somewhere in the vicinity 
of Changchow. Should General Chang Tso-lin fail to re- 
inforce his ally within the next twenty-four hours there is 
a strong likelihood that the entire territory between Hang- 
chow and Chinkiang will be swept clear of the Shantung 
forces.’ Say, what does all that mean ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, my dear,” admitted Mrs. Jen- 
kins. “These Changs and Chengs and Shantungs all sound 
about alike to me. Oh dear, does it say anything there about 
Mabel Gordon’s wedding ?” 

That, it is to be feared, is a fairly representative ex- 
perience of Americans in trying to read the news from 
China. Instinctively we feel that this is news of major 
importance, but the manner of its presentation makes it 
almost unintelligible to most of us. China has been identi- 
hed in our minds with mystery ever since we first peered 
tremblingly through the steam-fogged windows at Tom 
Lee working within his laundry. And now, just when we 
should know China best, we find ourselves so confused by 
the daily dispatches that we are again almost ready to give 
up trying to make sense out of this enigma. 

There is no reason why any intelligent American should 
not have a clear idea of the controlling factors in the 
Chinese situation. The effect of confusion produced by the 
strange names that appear in the daily press is more ap- 
parent than real. While there are all sorts of details in the 


picture that the specialist in oriental affairs sees, it is quite 
possible for the casual reader to discover the main elements 
in the composition, and so to see a picture that is both simple 
and true. The chapters that follow are an attempt to paint 
this simple picture. The details are left out. But the neces- 
sary lines, in both foreground and background, are here. It 
is my hope that, having been given this picture, the reader 
can then fit in with understanding the details as they arrive 
each day in the daily press. 


I. How the Revolution Started 
HE CHINESE FOURTH OF JULY is called, by 


them, the Double Ten festival. That is, they regard 

the tenth day of the tenth month as their day of in- 
dependence. For it was on October 10, 1911, that a pre- 
mature mutiny in a garrison at Hanyang, a city at almost 
the exact geographical center of China, started the revolu- 
tion which swept the Manchu dynasty from the throne and 
led to the proclamation of the republic. 

The Manchus had ruled China for 267 years. They were 
foreigners who had come down from the north ( Manchuria) 
to conquer the last native Chinese dynasty—the Mings, 
whose family name is such a boon to curio collectors— 
twenty years before the English captured a Dutch colony 
on a little island on the opposite side of the world and 
gave to it the name New York. A succession of capable 
emperors had made the Manchu rule a powerful one for 
a century and a half. Then inner decay set in. 


ISOLATED CHINA 


China had kept herself clear from contact with the west- 
ern world until about the time when George Washington 
became the first president of the United States. Traders 
and Catholic missionaries had, at times, penetrated this re- 
serve. Some of them had even gained a remarkable foot- 
hold inside China. But commercial contacts with the west 
were slight, and political contracts almost non-existent. 
Then came the rise of modern industrialism in the west, 
with traders ready to take any chances to find new markets. 
And this western commercial aggressiveness came just at 
the time when its inner decay was weakening the Manchu 
dynasty so that it could no longer keep the foreigners out 

The result was a struggle that started soon after the 
opening of the last century and that ended, after various 
wars, with the cession of certain outlying territories t0 
foreign nations, with the establishment of “treaty ports” 
in which foreigners could live and carry on business, with 
the granting of land at certain of these ports as “conces- 
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sions” (in effect, small foreign colonies) and finally, with 
the marking out of huge “spheres of influence” within which 
these foreign nations were to have paramount commercial 
rights, and which some of them certainly hoped ultimately 
to annex. Naturally, this course of events was not popular 
with the Chinese. And naturally, they placed the blame on 
the decadent Manchu dynasty. 


THE TAIPING REBELLION 


The tottering dynasty invited rebellion. This came first 
It lasted until 1864. It was called the Taiping 
rebellion—a name which had no other significance than 
that of providing a high-sounding title, since Taiping means 
the Great Peace.’ The rebellion brought peace to more 

twenty million, perhaps more than forty million, 
Chinese—peace in the form of death. 
hair's breadth of overthrowing the Manchus and setting 


n 1850 


It came within a 


yanew dynasty. But, after it had obtained control of the 
valley of the Yangtze river, the foreigners, with their 

pal settlement at Shanghai, at that river’s mouth, made 

ir minds that the old weak dynasty would be easier to 
business with than a new dynasty, suspected of anti- 
foreign leanings. So foreign soldiers of fortune were found 
the armies of the panic-stricken Manchus. 

ins won fame in this way, one dying in battle and 

ig enrolled in the calendar of Confucian saints, and the 
ving the traitor and deserting to the Taipings. 


Two 


a regular British army officer was loaned to the 
He put a finish to this fourteen-year rebellion. 
nown to history as “Chinese” Gordon. 
Thus, in 1864, the foreigners had first intervened in 
ina's internal affairs to bolster up an outworn rule that 
China, left to herself, would have repudiated. The old 
lynasty, thus resuscitated, managed to hang on for an- 
ther 47 vears. This was mainly because there came into 
mtrol the dowager empress, Tzu Hsi, one of the most 
remarkable women in history. Although under constant 
pressure, both from within and without, the dowager em- 
ield things together until her death in 1908. Then 
asty rapidly fell to pieces. Tzu Hsi was affectionately 
known by her subjects as “the old tiger,” which was a fair 
indication of her methods of administration. 


’ 


FOREIGN NATIONS BEGIN GRABBING 


The one big mistake of the dowager empress came in 
1%. By that time, foreign encroachments had driven the 
Chinese to the point of madness. Great Britain had her 
ries of seaport colonies running all the way along the 

irom Hongkong at the extreme south to Weiheiwei at 
the extreme north, and her sphere of influence blanketing 
the Yangtze valley all the way from Shanghai westward to 
libet. France had her French Indo-China and her trade- 
mark on the great southwestern province of Yunnan. Ger- 
wany had her Tsing-tao (fateful name at Paris in 1919!) 
and her mark on the sacred and teeming province of Shan- 
‘ung. Japan had her Formosa, and her mark on the province 
! Fukien. Russia had her mark on Manchuria and Mongo- 


a 


Westerners were writing books on “The Break-up of 
China,” and calmly telling what portions of the prize were 
‘0 be allotted to each grabber. The empress dowager prob- 
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ably had little hope of successfully resisting the foreigners, 
but she knew that if she did not try to resist in such a way 
as to carry conviction, her dynasty’s doom was sealed. So, 
she permitted—or at least did not suppress—the attack on 
the foreigners of the Society of Righteous Fists, a name 
which we westerners, who demand words of one syllable, 
have twisted into the uprising of the Boxers. 

The Boxer rebellion was a tragic madness. But west- 
erners should keep this in mind: After it had been put 
down in blood and destruction, there was an end to the 
foreign partition of China. To that extent, it accomplished 
its purpose. Chinese do not forget that. 


THE UPRISING OF 1911 


The empress dowager died in 1908. Her last days were 
filled with attempts at reform, she having been persuaded 
that only reform offered chance for the further survival 
of her dynasty. But reform came too late. After three 
years of enormous under-the-surface intrigue, the day for 
revolt came. This was the revolt of October 10, 1911. We 
are back where this chapter started. 

The revolt of 1911 started in the cities of Wuchang, 
Hanyang and Hankow. These three really form one city 
something like New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 
sprawling across the great river, the Yangtze, at about the 
center of its course. If you were to cut out the map of 
China, and then seek to put a pin through its center and 
whirl it as though on a wheel, the axis would be these three 
cities. On the map, they mark the place where the railroad 
which will divide China running north and south, crosses 
the river which divides China running east and west. Right 
in this central spot the first explosion of the revolution of 
1911 went off. Incidentally, this was the first great center 
that the revolutionary Cantonese set out to capture last 
year. 


ENTER SUN YAT-SEN! 


There was comparatively little fighting in 1911. The army 
around the three cities revolted. (These three cities, by the 
way, are generally called, for the sake of convenience, the 
Wuhan cities. The name is formed from their first syllables 
—Wu-chang and Han-yang and Han-kow.) Then there 
came out from under cover a typical Chinese secret society, 
led by a southern Chinese doctor, Sun Yat-sen, who had 
spent all his life traveling about from one colony of Chinese 
in foreign lands to another, preaching the gospel of revolu- 
tion and raising funds. This revolutionary secret society 
combined with the rebellious soldiers. Together they con- 
verged on the city of Nanking and captured it. 

The word Nanking merely means “southern capital,” just 
as Peking means “northern capital.” With Nanking and 
the Wuhan cities, the revolutionists controlled all of China 
south of the Yangtze. They set up a provisional republican 
government, with Sun Yat-sen as provisional president. 
Then they looked northward to the tottering Manchu 
dynasty at Peking to see what the next move there would 


“ 


be. There was no next move. The dynasty—nominally 
headed at the moment by an infant—had nowhere to go but 
out. The Manchus called for the Chinese viceroy of the 
province of Shantung and told him to arrange the best 


terms of surrender possible. 
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This viceroy was named Yuan Shih-kai. Sixteen years 
before this China had suffered a humiliating military defeat 
at the hands of an upstart island nation she had always 
Yuan Shih-kai took the lesson of that 
He began to build up his strength on the 


sniffed at, Japan 
defeat to heart. 
foundation of an army drilled in the western mode. In 
1911, when the crisis came, he had in his province of 
Shantung what was known as “the model army” of China 
owing personal allegiance to him. 

Sun Yat-sen and his revolutionists had a provisional 
Yuan Shih-kai had a 


modern army in north China. The two parties started bar- 


republic with a capital in Nanking 
gaining. The outcome was an agreement to proclaim China 
as a republic; to make Yuan the first permanent president ; 
to let Sun and his followers write the constitution. It was 
on that basis that the so-called republic of China got under 
way in 1912, and was recognized by the other nations. 

Up to this point there are just four things to remember: 
1. That China is divided about equally into north China and 
south China by the Yangtze river; 2. That the destruction 
of the Manchu dynasty was hastened by a century of for- 
eign aggression; 3. That, when the empire fell only fifteen 
years ago, it was followed by a republic, in which were two 
outstanding men: Yuan Shih-kai, who was supreme in the 
realm of government, and Sun Yat-sen, who was supreme 
in the realm of ideas. Yuan was typical of the conservative 
north China; Sun was the hero of south China. Sun wanted 
the capital brought back to liberal south China; Yuan kept 
it in the north, at Peking. 


YUAN SHIH-KAI ELIMINATES SUN 


Sun and his friends soon found that they had been sold 
out. Yuan had the army. He soon had the support of 
foreign nations, which meant that he had the money. And 
when Sun and his real republicans tried to make Yuan sub- 
mit to the control of a modern democratic constitution, 
Yuan swept them off the map. Yuan, under the pretense 
of being an elected chief magistrate, soon became a military 
despot. The foreign powers stood behind him. They were 
convinced that what China needed was a strong-arm dicta- 
tor. 

Yuan’s ace, in 1911, was, as we have seen, his modern- 
style army. This army, after becoming “president,” he 
expanded, until he had units large enough to control the 
country located in each province. The commanders of these 
units were called tuchuns, or military governors, in distinc- 
tion from the civil governors which each province was sup- 
posed to have. The theory was that the civil governor 
should administer the province and the military governor 
keep order. The fact was that the tuchun was as much of 
a despot over the province as Yuan was over the country 
as a whole. The tuchuns were lieutenants of Yuan’s. He 
put them into their commands. They owed allegiance to 
him, personally. 

This lasted until 1916—-four years. By that time Yuan 
felt that he had a strangle hold on the country. Sun Yat- 
sen and his group were out of the picture. Yuan’s only 
real trouble seemed to be with Japan. The world war was on ; 
Japan had run Germany out of China and had taken over 


the German holdings in Yuan's old province of Shantung ; 
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in 1915 Japan made a series of Twenty-One Demands on 
China that showed that she hoped, before the European 
powers got through with their struggle, to take over most 
of their former holdings and spheres and establish a virtual 
Japanese protectorate over China. 


Yuan hated Japan ; 


Japan had no love for Yuan. 
YUAN’S FATAL MISTAKE 


Then Yuan’s foot slipped. He thought that he could 
deal with Japan more easily if he dropped the pretext of 
administering a republic and made China once again an 
empire, with his family as the new dynasty. “These Chi- 
nese,” he reasoned, “are used to an emperor. This president 
stuff doesn’t mean anything to them. I am emperor in 
everything but name anyway. Why not go the whole way?” 
Every person whom he approached on the subject thought 
it was a grand idea. Yuan proclaimed himself emperor. 

But a large portion of the Chinese honestly wanted no 
more emperors. Presidents they knew little about, but 
they were fed up on emperors. Some of them, away out 
in Yunnan province, started a revolt. Yunnan is a province 
containing forty million people, but it lies in the far south- 
west, a million miles from nowhere, and Yuan wasn’t able 
to control things that far away very well. The revolt grew 
like the proverbial snowball. It rolled across Yunnan. It 
rolled down the Yangtze to the old familiar stamping- 
ground of the Wuhan cities and Nanking. (Whenever you 
want to stage a successful revolt in China you begin by 
capturing the Wuhan cities and Nanking.) Then it started 
from the river north for Peking. 

YUAN DIES 


Some of the tuchuns, Yuan’s lieutenants, saw a chance 
to get out from under the control of the old man and run 
their own armies. They either joined the snowball, or 
failed to throw their armies across its path. The snowball 
rolled closer, closer, closer to the walls of Peking. Ob- 
servers began to rub their eyes in amazement. “By heaven,” 
they cried, “the old fellow can’t stop it. He’s licked!” He 
was licked. Just before his destroyers reached him, he died 
Some said that he died in a fit of apoplectic rage. Some 
said other things. To this day, nobody knows. But he 
died. 

So, in the summer of 1916, just a little more than ten 
years ago, the first act in the present Chinese revolution 
came to an end. For when Yuan Shih-kai failed to establish 
his dynasty, it proved that China was too big, and too much 
permeated with a lot of new ideas, to make possible its 
control by any one-man despotism. The first thing the 
Chinese had to find out, after they ran out the Manchus, 
was whether or not that was just a move to make room 
for another personal dynasty. Yuan Shih-kai, whose face 
is still minted on the Chinese silver dollars, furnished the 
test. When Yuan’s dream dissolved in ruin, Chinese might 
still wonder what the future held. But of one thing they 
were sure—the revolution was not going to eventuate 
another empire. 

This is the first of a series of articles designed to give 
the essentials in the background of the present Chinese 
situation, 
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British Table Talk 


London, Easter Monday, April 18. 

HE ANTI-CYCLONE was well-timed. It came on the 

eve of Easter, and therefore we have had days of per- 

fect beauty and nights in which the paschal moon has 

made an enchanted world. The orchards are white now, and 
even the tall trees are awakening lazily from sleep. From the 
papers it is possible to learn how our notables have 
spent their Easter. The archbishop of Canterbury is 
resting to avert a serious breakdown. The prime 
minister is resting also, being sadly in need of a rest 
ifter his busy session. Of others it is reported that they are 
fishing or golfing. A distinguished actress reports that she 
went to church twice. An American visitor says that she could 
not see the view in Surrey, because there were so many Ameri- 
But who can say what Easter day meant? What 
is there common to the experiences of all of us, except that a 
message of hope has pealed forth with the sound of the silver 
The Sunday Times has written of Easter in this 
“So long as mankind is saved by hope, so long will 
it respond to the joyful promises of this day. 
need of such a sure word of hope. 
make us lose heart. 


After 
Easter 


cans about ! 


trumpet ? 
wise : 
. We are in 
Many things have conspired 
We are threatened by the fatalism which 
ikes us wonder whether the causes for which the noblest of 
ur race have contended are to perish from the earth, and 
whether those who contend for justice and liberty and peace 
are doomed to fail. 


‘ 151, 
SeCaaliy 


To one who looks at the modern world 
it sometimes looks as though a gain in one field is bal- 

need by a loss in another. There is in such an hour only poor 
fort to be derived from the striking of a balance. But 
when Easter dawns the church, through its teachers, can remind 
of good will that there are great allies on their side; 
r with them are all the dynamic energies of the unseen world. 
Of this the historic pledge remains. 


e men 


The hour when the end 
came upon One on whom were set the highest hopes that man 
ad ever formed, proved to be not the end at all, but the be- 
not a defeat, but a glorious victory. On the side of 

things deemed broken was all the power of the endless life. 
hat historic word of hope which peals out at Easter will bring 
h courage to the despairing. The story of mankind is not 

be interpreted as though all the powers at work could be 
measured in terms of visible things. In the world as it stands 
revealed on Easter day seeming ends are but beginnings; goals 
but starting-points ; 


re | and death is swallowed up in victory. 


h is always the burden of this day; 


and even within those 
ire outside the sanctuary its coming rekindles hopes that 


ere tailing. 


And it is by hope once more we are saved.” 


» * * 


And So Forth 


he action of the Independent Labor party in refusing to 


ite Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for the treasurership of the 
bor party is clearly a matter of some importance. The I. L. P. 
represents the more radical or, as some say, extreme group 
labor; much criticism upon Mr. MacDonald has been 
«1 by some of its members. Their latest action, reported 
morning, marks a new stage in this conflict. The 
is growing that the trade disputes bill will have to be 

' ly modified. Lord Wrenbury writes to plead that certain 
finite principles should be accepted and the method of carry- 
them out be left to a commission to explore. Now 
he government has come down decisively on the side of 
giving votes to the unmarried women between the ages of 21 
and 30, there is much speculation what the result will be in 
terms of parties. Personally, I think that these new voters will 


divide themselves very much as the other women-voters did 


when the franchise was first given. The story of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and her daughters is significant. 
in the fight for the franchise. Now Mrs. Pankhurst is prac- 
tically a conservative; Miss Sylvia Pankhurst was a communist 
till lately, and may be still; Miss Christabel Pankhurst teaches 
that the second advent of Christ is near; while Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick-Lawrence, their fellow-workers, are in the labor party. 


They were the leaders 


In a valuable article in the Review of the Churches upon 
the subject “How the Churches Use Their Laymen,” Mr. Ar- 
thur Black gives these figures for the seven largest of the free 
churches : 

S.S. Officers 


Lay and 
Ministers Preachers Teachers 


2,451 18,580 119,881 
1,089 13,636 55,125 
4,708 37,919 
4,674 54,828 
5.541 60,612 


490,118 
216,597 
148,453 
451,229 


414,841 


Wesleyan Methodist. .8,580 
Primitive Methodist. .4,566 
United Methodist... ..2,221 
Congregationalist 
DE cancekavewns 
Calvinistic Methodist 
of Wales 
United Free 
of Scotland 24,853 


The Review of the Churches, which is sent to me by the 


118,970 219 24,178 
Church 


536,407 


courtesy of Sir Henry Lunn, is a quarterly full of valuable 
facts and acute criticism. It has never been better than in the 
last number. An important conference of Companions 
of Copec will be held on April 19 to consider how the move 
ment can best contribute to the great world movement which 
for want of a better word is called the Christian social move 
On the whole the budget has 


ment. More of this later! 


not been badly received. It does not hit most of us at all 


severely. We therefore take it philosophically. 


* * * 
A Church Census 
In Aberdeen 

Aberdeen is said to be the Scots city least affected by the 
growing indifference towards organized religion. The attend- 
ances on the day chosen did not greatly vary between the fore 
Scots Ob- 


server says, that not nearly one-half of the adult population of 


noon and evening attendances. It is evident, the 


Aberdeen—probably less than one-third of the men—are in the 
habit of attending regularly any kind of religious services. (If 
we had as good a return in London, we should be encouraged ; 
but Aberdeen has a higher standard). The able Scots paper 
which analyzes the causes of the decline puts first the war and 
its consequences. That acted subsconciously in encouraging a 
drift, partly desperate, but mostly idle, towards mindless mate 
rialism and sheer time-killing. This drift was favored by the 
rapid advance in mechanical science in the post-war period 
Then it is declared that there is spiritual decadence; from this 
“We that the 


standard of ability, knowledge, zeal and self-devotion among the 


the writer exonerates the ministry. should say 


Scottish clergy is higher today than at any period since the 
reformation.” But the clergy must suffer from the lack of 
popular support. One man in Aberdeen whose books are read 
by thousands had 236 hearers in the morning and 172 in the 
evening, and there are many in a far worse plight. But there 
is no ground for despair. “The fastest motor-car cannot escape 
the Hound of Heaven.” In war the best defense is in attack. 
Quite recently in Scotland there has been a campaign organ- 
ized by the church in one mining district. In this campaign it 
is claimed that the church shed “her accretions of dogma and 
formalism, and went back to the direct methods of the first 
Christians.” The same writer whom I have quoted calls to the 
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church to abandon invidious distinctions suggested by such 
phrases as home missions. The mission church must disappear. 
he difficult churches must become places of honor. And class 
distinctions must be banished from within the church. Action 
must be taken and can be taken now. 


The Clapham Sect 

Clapham is a suburb in the south of London and an impor- 
But it famed as the chosen 
abode of evangelicals in the days of Wilberforce. The Clap- 
ham sect has had more than its share of abuse from those who 


tant railway junction. is also 


can never hear of the evangelicals without anger and bitter- 
ness. Yet a suburb in which men plotted the destruction of 
the slave trade and the world-wide proclamation of the Chris- 
tian gospel has no reason to be ashamed of the sect. They used 
to pray; they had psalmody at their meetings; they were puri- 
tan in their habits, but they did things, and great things. In 
the old parish church on Clapham common there has recently 
been placed 


a large tablet, facing the common, with these 


words, cut deeply and boldly: 
“LET US PRAISE GOD 


“For the memory and example of all the faithful de- 
parted who have worshipped in this church, and especially 


for the undernamed servants of Christ, sometime called 


“THE CLAPHAM SECT 


who, in the latter part of the 18th and early part of the 


19th centuries labored so abundantly for national right- 


eousness and the conversion of the heathen, and rested not 
until the curse of slavery was swept away from all parts of 
+} 
‘ 


e British dominions. 


Charles Grant 


Henry Thornton 


Zachary Macauley John Thornton 


James Stephen William Wilberforce 
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Henry Venn, Curate of 
Clapham 

John Venn, Rector of Clap- 


Granville Sharp 
John Shore, Lord Teign- 
mouth 
ham 


“Oh God, we have heard with our ears and our fathers 
have declared unto us the noble works that Thou didst in 
their days and in the old time before them.” 


Everyone of these names has its associations of honorable pub- 
lic service. They were not kill-joys, these men of Clapham 
They had their diversions; they loved music and books and 
gardens and, with all their limitations, they left to this country 
What the British 


commonwealth would have been without the Exeter hall and 


a tradition which it has never entirely lost. 


Clapham common influence, historians have estimated 
* * * 


The Census 
Of 1921 
There has not been time yet to assimilate the results of the 


census of 1921. But some interesting facts are discernible at 


once. The population of England and Wales was 37,886,699 
of whom 18,075,239 were males and 19,811,460 females. If 
therefore the women were to unite—as they will most certainly 
not do—they could rule the country. To every square mile 
there are 649 persons—an acre per head. Nearly 80 per cent of 
More than seventeen millions of us are 
The “Ages” 
Between the 
30 and 35 there are 1,470 unmarried females for every 1,000 


us live in urban areas. 
occupied, 39 per cent in manufacturing industries. 
section shows the influence of the war. ages of 
unmarried males. The preponderance of women too is strongly 


marked in the old ages. Families are smaller. Life is longer 
Therefore there is a general ageing of the population. Fewer 
births, fewer deaths; that may mean as Mr. H. G. Wells shows 
in “William Clissold” an undue power in the hands of the old 
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The Protestant Crisis in Europe 


Europe, Its Crisis and Outlook 


Doran, $3.50 


by Adolph Kelle 
( rge Stewart. 
IS A PITY that more Americans who go to Europe do 
not take pains to make some acquaintance with the condi 
tions of their protestant brothers there. It is easy enough to 
understand why they do not, for tourists are hurried and herded 

guided toward a different set of standardized attractions, 

thei 


own Interest goes out toward the things that are as 


‘rent as possible from what they see at home. Why cross 
the ocean to go to a Methodist church when one is in search 
ol the picturesque? And yet the protestant visitor to Europe 
vill find it well worth his while to devote a good deal of energy 
to gaining some knowledge of protestantism on the continent. 
in both its historical and its present aspects. 

Incomparably the best introduction to the study of protestant 
Europe, either for the traveler or for any other, is this book 
by Dr. Keller of Zurich and Dr. Stewart of New York. It is 
encyclopedic in its scope and enters into much detail with ref- 
erence to the several countries and churches. These specifica- 
tions are too multitudinous even to summarize, much less to 
criticize. Dr. Keller knows the European religious scene as 
few men do. He is secretary of the Swiss church federation, 
European secretary of the federal council of churches, and was 


one of the international secretaries of the Stockholm confer- 
ence, and Dr. George Stewart is a competent colleague. There 
is every reason to accept their picture of the present religious 
situation in Europe as substantially accurate. 

In general the attitude of the protestant bodies in Europe is 
one of courage and determination in the face of extraordinary 
difficulties, and sometimes of a little bewilderment in the pres- 
ence of baffling problems. How, for example, to create the 
habit of voluntary giving for the support of disestablished 
churches, when their members have had the age-long habit of 
feeling that they had done their duty to the church when they 
had paid their taxes to the state and when they now have higher 
taxes and lower incomes? It is a real problem. And how to 
adjust church organizations and loyalties to coincide with the 
new boundaries? There are ten thousand miles of international 
boundary lines in Europe, and six thousand miles of them are 
new. How to supply the shortage of clergy while at the same 
time there is a shortage of theological students? How to meet 
with protestantism’s relatively loose organization and many di- 
visions, the Vatican’s consistent strategy and financial strength’ 
However fully we may be convinced that the Catholic church 1s 
not in politics in the United States, there are no illusions on the 
subject in Europe. The new concordats are political instru 
ments ; the one with Bavaria, to mention only one, virtually puts 
the whole school system in the hands of the Catholic church, 
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while formerly the various confessions were proportionately 
represented. 

Before some of these problems our protestant brothers in 
Europe seem somewhat dazed and undecided. Who would not 
‘They are problems which must work themselves out 
through the long years. An attitude of friendliness and practi- 
cooperation on the part of American protestants will help 
It is well to know 


pe! 


cal 
hem to stay alive during these long years. 
irm as well as the crisis of European protestantism, and 

ry easy to feel that charm if one will allow himself to 

ed to it. Go to the Oratoire in Paris, and hear Wilfred 

| preach; or go to the Maison Protestant where the co- 
work and the young people’s activities have their 

; or to the home office of the Paris missionary so- 
Go to Geneva and stand before the Protestant Memorial 
grim, gaunt granite figures of men who were as stout 
nes they seemed as cold) as the rock from which they 
You will not go to the Waldensian valleys, though 

tys advising it, and you will be forever the poorer in 
‘nce, for you will miss the oldest protestant shrines in 
ld, and some of the finest protestant people and some 
ost majestic scenery. If you did go there, perhaps you 
lso find some of the old half-deserted Huguenot villages 


the Alps of Dauphiné not far away. They are to be 
if at all, not 


catacombs, in memory of the heroic deeds that they 


for the sake of what they are now but, 


tnessed. After searching out these or some of the 
her protestant shrines in the south—yes, and you can 

in Florence and Rome, and all the way to Sicily—you 
hack to the north, to the regions which we usually think 
otestant, with a new sense of the charm and the beauty 
protestantism and the glory of its history. And that 
i. good time to take up again Keller and Stewart’s book 

the present facts. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Faith and Order 


inent Faith, A New Approach. By William E. Ham- 
Judson Press, $2.00. 

Faith. By Bishop Philip Mercer Rhine- 

ngmans, Green and Co., $1.25. 

By A.W. Drury. 


dose 
U/l 


Your 
of Doctrinal 7 heology. The Ot- 


ress, $2.50. 


of these is a collection of essays expanded from 
les that appeared in a column in The Walker Pilot, 
The 


professes to attempt a clarification of what Donald Han- 


newspaper published at Walker, Minnesota. 
“the religion of the inarticulate.” In other words, 
rying to articulate the religious views of “the man in the 
lhere are sixteen essays in all, covering most of the 
dispute in modern religious thinking. The thinking 
the writing is good, the treatment is popular. 
ssays achieve a large degree of excellence. 


Several 
It is pri 
i book for laymen. 

p Rhinelander’s little book is a collection of papers and 

written or delivered at various times during the last 

and under varying circumstances. They are good 

es that have a special appeal to the clergy of the Epis- 

Copal denomination. That they allow considerable room for 

difference of opinion is only to say that Bishop Rhinelander has 

expressed himself clearly, vigorously and in a manner that en- 
e reader to understand his position. 

Drury is the professor of systematic theology in the 
ike theological seminary of the United Brethren church. 
k is the sort of book on systematic theology that one 


Prof 
Bonelyr 
His | 
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has been accustomed to these many years. It shows careful 
scholarship and a patient presentation of the theological ideas 
that a professor in a thoroughly conservative school is expected 
to hold. 
will undoubtedly appeal to those whose main concern is to be 
It hardly touches the issues in 


It is a sincere exposition of theological dogma and 


“regular” in their thinking. 
dispute today. 


Mites H. KruMBINE. 


A Family Quarrel 


By Frank J. Scribner. Mac- 


The Portion for the Children. 
millan, $1.75. 
“THIS REVIEWER has in his home two boys, eight and 
ten years of They have successfully resisted all 
efforts to civilize them. 


age. 
In his attempts he has tried out a 
dozen books of children’s sermons. As a rule the boys would 
have little or nothing to do with them. The other evening he 
brought home this new volume by Frank J. Scribner and read 
to them the chapters on “Toboganning,” and “The Spider and 
the Hornet.” 
seized the book, drove their father from the room, and pro- 


Since then they have kept 


They demanded more and when he refused they 


ceeded to devour it by themselves. 
the book and quarrelled over who is to have the next chance 
at it. Their father sneaked it away from them, however, and 
now begs to report that it is a thoroughly enjoyable and at the 
same time devout collection of talks to the junior congregation. 
Mr. Scribner in each address begins with an incident common 
to the life of children and then goes on to make an application 
which is clear and forceful without being pious. The collec 
tion as a whole will be welcomed by parents and children, as 
well as by pastors. It sets a new goal for those who are en- 
deavoring to develop effective addresses to children. 
Frep EASTMAN. 


Integrating Education 


By W. + 


An Integrated Program of Religious Education 
Harper. Macmillan, $1.75. 


A° A PIONEER discussion in the field of the integration of 
4 Athe agencies of religious education Dr. Harper's book is 
important. The author writes out of a fruitful concrete experi- 
mental experience in dealing with the problem. Against the back- 
ground of the present confused situations arising from a multi 
plicity of overlapping agencies and programs the author discusses 
the integration of the educational work of the communion under 
a board of education, which would include the work of the Chris- 
tian college; the possibility of an integrated curriculum for the 
entire communion, including the college; an integration of the 


expressional work of the church’s agencies; the integration o 


the work of the church with the community; the integration of 
publishing function; the integration of the budget; an integra- 
tion of leadership training and an integration of the program 
of the church with the home. 


practical programs, assuming the underlying philosophy of in- 


. The discussion is centered in 
tegration which the reader could wish might have been elabo- 
rated. The author has chosen to limit his field to the educa- 
tional agencies of the church, except the home. The very fun- 
damental problem of the integration of the educational program 
of the church with the educational program of the public school 
is excluded from the present discussion, being listed as one of 
the marginal problems to which further attention must be given. 
It is to be regretted that “expressional” activities are continued 
as correlatives of the curriculum rather than included in the 
broadening conception of the curriculum as involving activity. 
The author is conscious of these marginal problems which must 
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be the subjects of further research and experimentation. As a 
first discussion in the field, the author has rendered a distinct 
service in formulating the problem within a chosen area, in re- 


CORRES P 


Conscience and Law 

Epitor THe CuristTian CENTURY: 
SIR: I recently had the opportunity of listening to an address 
by an ex-congressman under the auspices of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus the of Mexico. The 
speaker was a native-born American and his address, taken as 
a whole, of 
however, I think tended largely to nullify the 
His in effect, that our 


nature 


on general subject conditions in 


was worthy much praise. One position he took, 


benefit to be de- 


rived from his speech statement was, 


people are endowed by with certain inalienable rights. 


Such rights are paramount to any civil law and when any law or 


constitution to take such rights from the people it is 


the 


attempts 
not only privilege but the duty of the people to disregard 
such laws 

The speaker had in mind, no doubt, the right to religious lib- 
would dispute the validity of the speaker's posi- 
to that The that ol 
the spe aker’s listeners were uneducated people, and there can be 
that ot 


that it was their privilege 


erty, and no one 


tion if restricted right. trouble was many 


no doubt but the impression was left with many them 


to disregard any law which attempts 


to take away privileges which they conscientiously think they 
are entitled to 

editorial in the current ts 
that 
“Men of high moral sense will always do the thing they 
think right in defiance of a law which they think wrong.” You 
fortify that to the abolitionist the 
fugitive slave law and the attitude taken by the dissenters and the 
Quakers. I do not question but that the the 
Quakers were morally entitled to disregard which at- 
tempted to take 


abolitionists were also, no doubt, morally justified in protecting 


I have just finished reading your suc 


entitled “Catholics and the Presidency.” In editorial you 


Say 
by and 


statement referring 


dissenters and 
the law 


away their rights to religious liberty, and the 


fugitive slaves for the reason that they were in essence protect 


ing the right to human life. The difficulty is that many of the 
people who read your editorial will glean therefrom that they 
have the right to the 


the act 


lisobey eighteenth constitutional amend- 
V olstead to 
If our people generally should get the idea that they 
are privileg« ' 


ment and because they believe them be 


wrong 


d to disobey a law because they think it wrong, our 


institutions will be in much greater danger than they would be 
through the election of a Catholic to the presidency. 


Wis G M. 


lomahaw SHELDON. 


Prot. Baker Visits Hankow 
Epitor Tue ( 
SIR 


HRISTIAN CENTURY: 

I have just returned from a three weeks’ trip up the 
river to Hankow, the new capital of the nationalist government. 
We 
Nanking as we left 


| spent five days on a refugee boat coming down. were 


the 
this 


fired on for a few minutes opposite 


city but no one was hurt. Having seen and _ studied 


nationalist movement in Canton, where it wanted to 


the new capital and get from the leaders them- 
selves their own interpretation of what they thought they were 
doing 


arose, | 
see it also in 

I was fortunate enough to be able to spend an hour 
with Eugene Chen and an hour and a half with Borodin, which 
was about twice as much of their valuable time as I had hoped 
to This was just before the Nanking affair. In fact it 
was Borodin himself who broke the news to us that Shanghai 


secure 
had fallen into the hands of the southerners. I found both to 
be quite approachable and much more thoughtful men than 
some reports had indicated. 


They both insist that this is not a mere political revolt against 
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cording the results of some experimentation, and in opening 


up the problem for further thinking and experimentation. 


W. C. Bower. 


ONDENCE 


militarism, or a mere defensive thrust against foreign “imperial- 
ism.” It is this and also something more profound still, namely 
a great revolutionary movement among the millions of (¢ hine’s 
peasants. A movement to set the peasants free from old types 
of bondage and exploitation, organize them, and then let 
of all 
seizing if necessary, a larger percentage of the results 
toil. 


tl em 


work out their own salvation, first by demanding, ar 


ot their 
glad I came to China at this time. The China of 


I am very 


the last 16 years will never exist again. One can see operating 

now the forces which will produce something different—w! 

it will be better or worse no one knows. I suppose that depends 

largely upon one’s particular interests and possessions. 
Shanghai, China. A. G. Baker, 


Department of Missions, University of Chicago 


No Intervention in China! 


Epitork THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The Nanking incident was a horrible one but if foreigr 
die-hards who want war between the powers and the Chinese 
nationalists succeed in employing this incident as a lever to pry 
retaliation something mucl 
What took place at Nanking 
is in no way fairly representative of the 
Most Chinese are sick at heart over what 


foreign governments into armed 
more horrible will have happened. 
Chinese people or 
Chinese nationalism. 
occurred. 

Che 


of a calculated effort on the part of an extremist minority t 


Nanking atrocities were apparently the manifestations 


cause a break between foreigners and the Chinese nationalist 
movement. A comparatively small group of extreme radicals 
are seeking to transform a nationalist revolution into a bolshevik 
that the of 


mining the more conservative leaders, like Chang Kai-shih and 


revolution. They have found surest way under 


Eugene Chen, is to attempt to bring about military intervention 
by the foreigner, for this will so enfuriate China that only fire 
eaters will prove acceptable as leaders. Every provocative move 


that is made by the foreigner adds to the possibility that th 
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Chinese nationalist revolution, with its splendid promise for the 
may topple into a bolshevik revolution which will throw 
hina into irremediable chaos for scores of years. The foreign 
die-hard belief that the growth of the extremist movement can 
he checked by the employment of foreign force could not exist 
its adherents understood the Chinese people as they are 
day. No matter how overwhelming may be the victory of 
reign forces over the Chinese, if war comes, there will be no 
real result outside of the destruction of life and property, the 
.diting of the Chinese leaders who alone can save the situ- 

n, and the creation of new tides of hate. 
hout failing to genuinely sympathize with and assist for- 
ign individuals in China who suffer for the sins of others, the 
\merican public must utterly repudiate the present campaign 
to create a break between the United States and the Chinese 
nationalist movement. The Chinese revolutionists, intentionally as 
as unintentionally, will make some bad mistakes. As is 
usual when war psychology has men in its grip, disgusting and 
things occur. China has been long asleep, but now 
to tackle a number of tremendous adjustments, adjust- 
hich other nations have been able to encounter one at 
China will challenge our forebearance hugely. That is 

le 

1 tragedy for humanity if America, with its own nation 
hed, because of terrible but comparatively irrelevant hap- 
such as that at Nanking, participates in the trampling 
struggle for freedom on the part of the largest people 
world! That is what a powerful group is now attempting 
ng about. In as chaotic a situation as that which we now 
China there can be no way out which will prove en- 
rely satisfactory. But of all hopeless and disastrous methods 
might be adopted, the method advocated by the pugna- 
hard should prove the If there 
nations to begin seeking a better method than violence 
r dealings with other nations it is now. 


worst. ever was a 
The Chinese are 


do what we would be attempting were we in their 
feel that we are at times un- 
treated, Americans will refuse, will they not, to take any 


overthrowing one of the 


Even though we may 


most significant and 
us struggles that the world has yet seen! 
China. Harry 


most 


KINGMAN, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for May 22. Lesson text: Acts 3:1-10; 4:8-10. 


Christianity and Health 


W# AT has religion to do with health? Religion gives abun- 
dant life. Being in harmony with God, living under God's 
iws, filled with the spirit which Christ can give, socially ad- 
justed, as the ethics of Jesus makes possible—all-of this has 
much to do with health. 
Christianity had creeds. Men had reasoned 
themselves to the horrid stage where they believed that God 
ondemned babies and predestined a choice few to everlasting 
l Chen some good man awoke to the fact that no Christian 
could be really happy as long as anyone was in hell. Could you 
njoy a turkey dinner when you knew that someone, whom you 
ould help, was starving? There was a recoil from a conven- 
tionalized religion that had lost touch with human needs. Peo- 
ple were sinful and wanted to be loved back into goodness, not 
to be consigned hard-heartedly to hades. People were sick and 
needed some power to bring back the joy of health. People 
were discouraged and needed some presence to bring courage 
and hope. People were bereaved and needed some divine touch 
was warm, life-giving and assuring. 
I remember, soon after I left the seminary and took a large 
church, that a certain young widow left the church and took up 
Christian science. I went to call upon her. I had been airing, 
a lot of my new learning and it meant nothing to her. 


hardened into 


} 


ss 


that 


I Suppose 
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She had lost her strong, manly husband. She had been com- 
pelled to enter an office in which the work was not very con- 
genial. She was discouraged; she needed sympathy and a re- 
ligion that made a loving, helpful God real. I did not have 
sense enough to preach that kind of a God, and she left. I was 
humiliated, but it was a wholesome lesson. I made up my mind 
to preach a gospel large enough to carry comfort, sympathy, 
power to all those who were bereaved and downcast; to those 
who were sinful and to all that suffered. There is truth in 
Christian science and I see no harm in emphasizing that bit of 
truth in our ministry. Do we not want all truth? “God is 
love.” Jesus brought health and happiness to men. He healed 
and brought peace and poise to troubled, baffled people. There 
is no need to go off to another church to learn that. I want 
this beautiful truth. I tell you, people are hungry for sympathy, 
comfort, hope. 

I often lunch with a certain brilliant physician, a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins, a man of solid science and of unusual educa- 
tion. He told me that he thinks the visit of a good preacher 
upon a sick patient is of as much value as that of the doctor. I 
pray with people now much more than formerly. A prayer in 
a hospital room brings peace, a sense of unity with God, a feel- 
ing that the healing Christ is still near by, a restful idea of being 
undergirded by the Everlasting Arms. 
timid and useless in sick rooms? 


Why have we been so 
I have a selection of com- 
forting passages of scripture which I often read; these help to 
convey the idea that God cares and moreover that God can and 
does actually help. 

There must be something in all of these “new thought” move- 
ments which have swept over the world in the last fifty years. 
Perhaps it is expressed in the remark of a prominent business 
man who called me into his home when he felt himself being 
pulled down by disease. “The earnest prayer of a good man is 
effectual in his working,” he quoted. (James 5:16.) “Now I 
want you to pray for me.” Together we prayed. Every Chris- 
tian should be able to bring comfort, peace, harmony to other 
lives. If faith is real, if love is true, if hope is bright, if God is 
love, if Jesus still touches men’s lives, we 
this. 


hould be able to do 
I think it is because so many cults have made the idea 
absurd, that we hesitate to use the power that lies at our hand. 
But every good thing has been counterfeited; we cannot stand 
aside on that account. There is a great, needed truth at the 
heart of Christian science, which it is foolish to combat; there is 
a beauty and a harmony in much of the so-called “new thought” 
(which is really old) that we dare not ignore if we would not 
rend the garment of truth. 

The spirit of God dwelling in one’s heart should bring a 
peace, a rhythm, a joy into life that spells health. We cannot 
make too much of the idea of “harmony.” Fret, worry, clash- 
ings and cross-purposes could be largely eliminated by yielding 
ourselves to God's leadership. 
world we need the peace that passes understanding 


In a money-mad, materialistic 
Torn by 
envies, ambitions and worldly lusts we need the perfect adjust- 
ment with God. No longer am I willing to let any cult have a 
monopoly upon all of this truth and goodness; 
it all, I intend to keep, to use and to enjoy. 

Joun R. Ewers. 


what is true in 
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Catholic Says Wets Raised 
Religious Issue 

Col. P. H. Callahan, prominent Catholic 
layman and dry, in a letter to the New 
York Times, says that the religious issue 
Smith's candidacy 


by 


in connection with Gov 
was not raised by he 
the McAdoo forces but by the wets 
sponsibility f he in 
in the 1924 
tional convention rests very expressly up- 
on the eastern wets, who deliberately in 
a last desperate effort to pre 
nomination of McAdoo 


protestants or 


ection of the 
Democratic na 


issuc 


liggious 


jected it as 
vent the 
dryness they feared.’ 


whose 
“It has always been 
an old game in politics,” says Col. Calla 
han, “to make out your opponent as being 
bigoted and an anti-( 
up all Catholics and their friends against 


atholic so as to line 
him, always being accompanied by damag 
ing consequences.” 


Norway Not So Wet as 
Reported 
the W.C. T. U 


correct the impression that 


sends a statement to 


Norway aban 
doned prohibition last autumn. Norway 
but only a 
with an 


never had general prohibition 
alco 
Phis 
rhe new law 
place of the 
prohibition 


law prohibiting beverages 
holi 


permitted very strong wine 


content above twenty percent. 


which has been enacted in 
and 
There will be complete pro 


hibition in places of less than 4,000 popula 


old, is a combination of 


local option 


tion, and local option in the forty principal 
cities and towns. After 1932 another vote 
will be taken. Meanwhile, no liquor can 
be shipped by mail 
the liquor tax are used to fight alcoholism 


and the proceeds of 


Ground-Breaking for New 
Detroit Church 

On Easter Sunday ground was broken 

for the new Central Woodward Christian 

church, Detroit, Mich., Rev. Edgar De 

Witt Jones, pastor. This church 

consolidation of the old 

and Woodward Avenue 

} The building, 

in style, will cost about half a mil 

hon dollars, exclusive of 


repre 
Cen 
Christian 
new which is 
and 
turned by 
members of the 
churches Such a 
was made possible by a generous gift from 
Philip H. Gray and family 

Methodist Men Held 
Council 

he Methodist Men's 

Philadelphia area was 


site, organ 
furnishings 
the oldest 


constituent 


The first sod was 
charter two 


structure 


council of the 
held in Tindley 
Philadelphia, April 27-29 The 
included an impressive list of 
speakers from many parts of the country 
Ralph Connor, Dr. 
Brown, Merton Rice of 
Willis of Ohio, Gov. Pat 
Prof. Steiner of lowa, Gov 


ten ple 
program 
Cadman, Dean 
Detroit, Senator 
Neff of Texas, 
Sweet of Colo 
rado, and many other notables 


Fuller Statement Regarding 
Cable from Nanking 

A letter from Edwin Marx, secretary of 
the China mission of the Disciples, ex- 
pands the message signed by forty mis- 
sionaries and sent by cable immediately 


after the bombardment. Mr 
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Marx says: 


“The reason that we sent this cablegram 
to you was because we felt sure that you 
would wish the facts promptly regarding 


Consider Church and 


wa rr THE CHURCH has a right 
to demand of the state in the matter 
of education, what the state has a right 
to demand of the church in the way of 
hoth cooperation and non-interference, 
and what each must claim for itself and 
demand of itself—these are some of the 
central problems which were dealt with 
at the sessions of the Religious Educa- 
tion association which met in Chicago 
April 26-29. More briefly stated, the gen- 
eral topic was “The Relation of Religious 
Education to Public Education.” 

opening session, Tuesday evening, 
brought a statement of the purpose of the 
convention by the general secretary of the 
M. Artman; an address of 
McAndrews of the Chi- 
cago public schools; the presidential ad- 
Sir Robert Falconer of Toronto, 
and a preliminary outline of the problems 
to be discussed by Prof. George A. Coe 


association, J 


welcome by Supt 


dress by 


NDS PAROCHIAL SCHOO! 


lo start off the discussions on a basis 
of fact, the program of the next morning 
vas devoted to statements of the present 
status of religious education with special 
reference to the education of character 
Henry M. Sherwood spoke of what the 
state is doing, and Luther A. Weigle of 
what the church is doing and not doing. 
These were both surveys and evaluations 
of the processes now in operation. 

Recognizing that the problem of reli- 
gious education, especially when con- 
sidered in relation to the state, is not 
protestant problem, the pro- 
devoted the Wednesday 
aiternoon session to a presentation of the 
conflicting educational ideals of Catholics, 
protestants, and Jews. James H. Ryan, 
of the National Catholic welfare confer- 
ence, gave the Catholic philosophy of edu- 
ation. It is a unitary process which 
cannot be split into parallel and inde- 
pendent strata. Religion is its most fun- 
lamental constituent, and religious truth 
is determined by the church. This points 
directly toward the parochial school as 
the only one which, under American con- 
ditions, can give complete education. 
Lynn Harold Hough presented the prot- 
estant viewpoint, and Rabbi Mann the 
Jewish. The Jewish ideal is to make 
Jews loyal to their race—not as a nation 
but as a race—and for this 
liance must be placed in 
material of the race. 


exclusively 
gram-makers 


purpose re- 
the historical 
This also points to- 
ward a parochial school under religious 
auspices, a tendency which seems to be 
increasing among the Jews wherever the 
Jewish population is sufficiently compact 
to warrant it. The Jews are distinctly 
opposed to the introduction of the Bible 
into the public school. 

Continuing this study of present condi- 
tions, the Wednesday evening session was 
given over to a symposium on the various 


the incident at Nanking which was mos 
likely to result in controversy, namely, the 


firing by the foreign warships. The pur. 


State in Education 


effort at cooperation between 
church and state in education, a report on 
the experiments now under way in many 
places. 

On this basis of facts as reported by 
many observers, the Thursday sessions 
proceeded to a discussion of possible and 
desirable future policies. What coopera- 
tion do schoolmen want from the church 
Superintendent Engelman of the Terre 
Haute, Ind., public schools answered, but 
was inclined to doubt whether the church 
knew yet what to do with the opportuni- 
ties which the school was ready to offer 
And what cooperation does the church 
want from the school? Dr. Hugh Magill 
of the international council of religious 
education, said that they wanted time re- 
leased for religious instruction to be fur- 
nished by the churches. Many want the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools 
to be made optional in all states, as it 
already is in some. Some want it miade 
compulsory. But in general there was 
little support for the idea that there was 
any magical efficacy in Bible reading by 
itself, and even less for the idea that any 
good would come by forcing that prac 
tice upon unwilling teachers. 


types of 


DOES PRAYER HELP LEGISLAT( RI 


It was argued by one that the schools 
should at least be as religious as the 
courts in which witnesses to tell 
the truth “so help me God,” and the legis- 
latures which are always opened with 
prayer, and the army and navy which 
have chaplains provided at public expense 
and the ceremony of a presidential inaug 
uration in which the Bible is kiss: (The 
answer might be that these practices d 
not appear to have had notably religious 
effects upon the institutions involved.) 

A forum, conducted by Prof. G. B 
Smith Thursday afternoon, continued the 
discussion of the more fundamental ques- 
tions involved in the religious educational 
At the closing banquet the look 
was toward the future. Addresses on the 
outlook and the next steps were given 
by F. J. Kelly, Soares, Weigle, Bower, 
W. D. Scott, Mann, Coe, and Artman. 

While the convention proper closed of 
Thursday evening, many felt that the 
post-convention sessions on Friday for 
the discussion of research problems were 
among the most vital features of the et 
tire program. Report was made upon 
pieces of research that have been carried 
on in relation to the curriculum, the tech- 
nique of teaching, character-tests, the 
case-study method and other methods o! 
research, and methods of measuring fT 
sults. 

The convention did not issue i the 
presentation of a body of agreed results, 
but in the expression of many different 
points of view. Among the questions to 

(Continued on Page 604) 
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process. 
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of the cablegrams was not to advo- 
cate any particular viewpoint with regard 
to the use or non-use of force. Neither 
touch the matter of the gunboat 
It may be well to re- 
this cablegram was formu- 
we were still on board the 
urship and we had had no inti- 
what was transpiring in the out- 
But we did have informa- 
false and exaggerated reports 
circulated regarding the bom- 
of Nanking. Some of 
of which we were 


pe se 


does it 


policy in general. 
r 


member that 


these 


itements, aware 


Southerners Study 


RELIGION of 


ke SCHOOL OF 
\ lerbilt Nashville, 


university, 

just tried the experiment of 
weeks’ “Rural Church 
Nearly two hundred pastors of 
id village charges, representing 
denominations and states, en- 
Many of them re- 
incial help from their denomina- 

e mission boards. The Van- 

hool through the generosity of 

able to extend additional aid. 

the rrespondent who was present writes: 
ools “This experiment is significant in two 
relations. To begin with, the 

faculty was agreeably  sur- 
putting on the courses, at the 
extensive cooperation which 
available. The university ex- 
rvice of the state of Tennessee, 
nent of agriculture, the farm 
d other state agencies, the facul- 
Peabody college for teach 

f the Scarrit college of missions, 
of home missions of several 
the county, municipal and state 
ealth, lecturers and instructors 
us other institutions, besides a 
f pastors, bishops and secretaries, 
1 eager to make a contribution. 
itter of instructors there 
mbarrassment of riches. 


a two 


the courses. 


] 


j 


100ls 


was al- 


\TIONAL LINES IGNORED 


second denominational 
ignored. created an at- 
which was an education 
of those who attended, accus- 
st of these men are to purely 
nal gatherings. Church co- 
while much talked about in the 
ls its real field in 


place, 
This 


alone 


the country. 
small towns and villages, espe- 
the need for it is a crying one. 
a need that is destined to grow 
er than less urgent. 
it is noteworthy that this un- 
was in the south. The popula- 
section of our country is pre- 
tly rural. It is also distinctively 
protestant and religious. Its 
s often narrow, but it is real and 
nse. Besides, conditions of cli- 
| of soil make the south by excel- 
future rural heart of the United 
In those balmy latitudes country 
comfortably the year round. 
naturally good, has, over large 
ver had adequate culture. Under 
iethods and in line with the agri- 
levelopment of today, it is des- 
Support a far heavier population 


¢ 


on 


THE 


'HRIS AN GE 


at the time they were being broadcasted, 
were to the effect that thousands of 
Chinese had been killed and that even 
the foreign lives which were lost were lost 
as the result of the action of the foreign 
warships. We knew, on the other hand 
that the action of these ships, however it 
might be regarded from various angles, 
was taken only as a last resort in order to 
save the lives of the foreigners and that 
no Chinese lives were wantonly sacrificed 
in the process.” The cable stated that the 
“naval barrage soldiers 
trying to kill and 47 


Chinese 
consul 


against 
American 


the Country Church 


than in the past. The highways, the auto- 
mobile, the rural mail delivery, the tele 
phone and now the radio and the airplane 
have done away with the isolation and the 
loneliness that were country 
people into town. It unlikely 
that country life is on the eve of a re 
vival. 

“The meaning of all this to the churches 
does not need to be pointed out. It is 
from the country congregations that they 
recruit their ministry, their staff of teach- 
ers, secretaries and leaders. ‘This source 
of supply is now threatened. The old time 
country church is not keeping up with the 
movement of other rural interests. Only 
by intelligent methods, church coopera- 
tion, combination with schools, with farm 
agencies, with those who promote health 
of body and a sound social life can the de- 
nominations hope to make religion as full 
of meaning now for country people as it 
once was. 


driving the 


secms not 


AN ORPHANED SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


“To face these facts is a new experience, 
especially in the south. If a school such 
as that which has just been held can only 
avail to break the ice, to smash the 
of sectarian pride and exclusiveness, it 
will have made a noteworthy 
For something more than a 
Vanderbilt school of religion 
independent of church control. 
of a controversy meaning of the 
university's charter the denomination 
which formerly sponsored it in 1914 set 
it adrift. A service under 
discussion might suggest that its freedom 
is in a measure providential. There 
to be in the south just now a place 
work for a theological 
independent character 

“The trustees of Vanderbilt 
have been somewhat puzzled 
question of what to do with an orphaned 
school of religion. Some of the 
endowment and equipment 
versity was, as they know, 
theological education. But pro 
visions alone, under the conditions obtain- 
ing today, are insufficient, and they 
received no additional funds that can be 
applied to this use. The faculty of the 
school, however, have refused to be dis 
couraged. Even without denominational 
support and on a limited income they have 
carried on. Their institution may yet be- 
come an important rallying point for inter- 
denominational cooperation in a region in 
which there is crying need for such co- 
operation. 


crust 


beginning 
decade the 
has been 
Because 
over the 


such as the one 


seems 
and a 
school of completely 


university 
over the 


original 
of the uni 
destined for 


those 


have 
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Chalmers F. Zahniser 


Director of the Lemington Presby- 
terian Choir Pittsburgh, Pa., says: 


“Christian Song 


by Louis F. Benson 


is the best hymnal I have had in 
my hands for a long time. It 
deserves popularity and | recom- 
mend it most highly.’ 


Send for returnable copy 
if you are thinking of 
new hymn books for your 
church services. 


The price is $2.00. 
For introduction, $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. New York 
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TWO SUMMER CONFERENCES 
Conference on City Church Work 


June 7 to 17, 1927 

¥ For Pastors and Staff Workers. Ten days 
of Group Study of Perplexing Problems under 
competent leaders 

e¢ Program will include: The Church 
and Its Constituency; The Church and the 
Industrial and Forei Lenguage Groups; 
The City Mind and ee Significance for the 
Church. Some of those who will take part 
Charles Stelzle, Rev. Wm. H. Foulkes, Rev 
C. C. Webber, Prof. Adelaide T. Case, Prof 
H. N. Shenton, Henry Busch 


Mid-Summer Conference for Ministers 
July 12 to 22, 1927 

Six Courses of Five Lectures each by such 
leaders as Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Prof 
A. B. Macaulay of Glasgow, Rev. Percy R 
Hayward of Chicago, Prof. Eugene W. Lymen, 
Prof. Ernest F. Scott, Rev. Milton T. Stauffer 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 


Interdenominational Fellowship. Observation 
trips to Centers of Religious and Social Work 
For full particulars write 
GAYLORD 5S. WHITE, Director 
New York, N 
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Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 

Prepares men and women for the various 
religious vocations, at home and abr 

In addition to standard courses the School 
is notably equipped to afford special training 
in numerous timely subjects, as for example: 
City and Rural) pastorates Week-d -day Church 
Schools; Ministry in budabice lands; 
Palestinian archaeology (Excavations at 
Mispab of Benjamin). 

Carefully directed field expestense 

Opportunities for self sup ppert 

Facilities of University o California. 

New and commodious buildings. 

62d year begins August 15, 1927. 


Herman F. Swarts, President. 


California is a great plece in which to study 
end live. 
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Wonder Belt 
of the World” 


You'll thrill and gasp 
andlaughand love your 
way around the world 
on this cruise de luxe. 
The Rivieras at their 
gayest. Christmas in 
the Holy Land. New 
Year’s Eve in Cairo. 
India in her cool sea- 
son. Japan in plum 
blossom-time. All the way 
in the club-like luxury of 
the dream-ship, Empress 
of Australia. Let us tell 
you about it. 


to 
Europe 


South America- 
hate Africa Cruise 


preases the The “Cruise of Contrasts.” 
smart route , 
te ectasioal From the Caribbean's lazy 
porte abroad shores to the Argentine’s fast- 
Frequent stepping cities. From Africa’s 
summer sail- primitive land to the Mediter- 
ings down the ranean’s ancient culture. Over 
twenty-three thousand miles 
in the ultra comfort of the 
luxe and Col Empress of France. Rates sur- 
legiate prisingly reasonable Surely, 
bese is a cruise to challenge 
your desires 


Orient 
Mediterranean 


Cruise 


Like a great, care-free house- 
party. See both RKivieras 
Visit unusual places like Sicily 
njoy 18 days 
stine and Egypt. Lei- 
surely, luxurious, companion 
able, and less expensive than 
if your went independently 
You'll love it 


Consult your local steamship agent, 
or write, 


R. S. ELWORTHY, 
Steamship General Agent, 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Canadian 
World's i 
Greatest 

Travel 1¢ 


System 
Carry Canadian Pacific Express 
Travellers Cheques—Good 
the World Over 
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other foreigners besieged with him in Nan- 
king saved that party from destruction 
and in our judgment was decisive factor 
that prevented slaughter of over 200 other 
foreigners also entrapped.¢a city. Through- 
out crisis Chinese friends ¥isked their lives 
to save foreigners.” 


Hartford Seminary Dedicates 
New Buildings 

In connection with the commencement 
exercises of the three schools under the 
Hartford seminary foundation, H&rtford, 
Conn., on May 17 and 18, will occur the 
dedication of the new two million dollar 
plant on a new campus in the residential 
part of the city. Among those who will 
take part in the exercises will be Presi- 
dents Angell of Yale, Pendleton of Welles- 
ley, Coffin of Union seminary, and Davis 
of Chicago theological seminary, Rev. 
William Horace Day, Bishop McConnell, 
Prof. T. G. Soares, and Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman. While the institution is of Con- 
gregational origin, its three schools— 


Dr. Riley Defines 


\ lr THE NINTH ANNUAL convention 
of the World's Christian fundamental 
issociation, meeting at Atlanta, Ga., May 
1, Dr. W. B. Riley, president of the asso- 
ciation, delivered an address which may 
be taken as an authoritative statement of 
the principles and plans of the funda- 
mentalists. Dr. Riley complains that in 
all the nine years since the organization 
of the association not one leading maga- 
zine in the country has ever asked one of 
the men whose pictures appear in the pub- 


4 


lished proceedings of the first convention 
to give a definition or defense of funda- 
mentalism, but that, on the contrary, they 
have “sought men whose names are un- 
known in our circle and have palmed 
these off upon our readers as the ex 
ponents and even mouthpieces of funda- 
mentalism itself.” 


INE POINT 


points of fundamentalism, as 
given by Riley, are as follows: 

“I. We believe in the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament as verbally in- 
spired of God, and inerrant in the original 
writings, and that they are of supreme 
and final authority in faith and life. 

“II. We believe in one God, eternally 
existing in three persons, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit 

“III. We believe that Jesus Christ was 
begotten by the Holy Spirit, and born of 
the Virgin Mary, and is true God and 
true man 

“IV. We believe that man was created 
in the image of God, that he sinned and 
thereby incurred not only physical death 
but also that spiritual death which is sep 
aration from God; and that all human be- 
ings are born with a sinful nature, and, in 
the case of those who reach moral re- 
sponsibility, become sinners in thought, 
word and deed. 

“V. We believe that the Lord Jesus 
Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures as a representative and substi- 
tutionary sacrifice; and that all that be- 
lieve in him are justified on the ground 
of his shed blood. 
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Hartford theological seminary, Hartforg 
school of religious education, and Kennedy 
school of missions—are, under the leader. 
ship of President William Douglas Mac. 
kenzie, “fast expanding into an interde. 
nominational university of religion,” 


The United Church of 
America 

In his Easter sermon, Rev. Clinton 
Wunder, pastor of the Baptist Temple 
Rochester, N. Y., urged that the protestant 
churches “should unite on a policy and 
program of a practical gospel suggested 
by the command, ‘love one another’ and 
the story of the good Samaritan. There 
is enough religion in the sermon on the 
mount to keep a united church busy for 
centuries attempting to catch up in its 
practices. The very life of protestantism 
depends upon the removal of denomina- 
tional lines and unity in one organized 
force for righteousness. As a Baptist | 
will call on my brethren to initiate nego- 
tiations for a national convention repre. 


Fundamentalism 


“VI. We believe in the resurrection of 
the crucified body of our Lord, in his as- 
cension into heaven, and in his present life 
there for us, as high priest and advocate 

“VII. We believe in that ‘blessed 
hope,’ the personal, premillennial and im- 
minent return of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. 

“VIII. We believe that all who receive 
by faith the Lord Jesus Christ are born 
again of the Holy Spirit and thereby be 
come children of God. 

“IX. We believe in the bodily resur- 
rection of the just and the unjust, the ever 
lasting felicity of the saved and the ever- 
lasting conscious suffering of the lost.” 

So certain is the truth of these proposi- 
tions, he says, that “only the man ignorant 
of the Bible, or utterly indifferent to its 
teachings, could ever call in question that 
these nine points constitute the greater ¢s- 
sentials in the New Testament doctrinal 
system.” “While modernism still calls 
itself Christianity, it has nothing in com- 
mon with the faith that for two thousand 
years has worn that great and honorabk 
name, and as a religion it does not ¢ 
belong to the same family with Chr 
tianity.”” 

“The true fundamentalist remains and 
must forever remain a_ premillenarian 

. There are men who would join us to 


ven 


morrow if we omitted the seventh point 
from our doctrinal statement, and the 
marvel that we permit it to remain in our 
declaration, knowing its divisive effect 
Our answer is, fundamentalism insists Up 
on the plain intent of scripture-speech- 

“Fundamentalism is forever the antr 
thesis of modernist critical theology. 4t® 
made up of another and an opposing 
school. Modernism submits all scripture 
to the judgment of man... . Funda- 
mentalism, on the contrary, makes the 
3ible the supreme and final authority ™ 
faith and life. Fundamentalists hold that 
the world is illumined and the church 3 
instructed and even science itself is com 
firmed, when true, and condemned when 
false, by the clear teachings of the ope? 
300k.” 
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senting all denominations to organize what 
» known as ‘The United Church of 


“a 


Congregationalists Go 
On Record 

By unanimous action, the Middle Atlan- 
tic C wnference of Congregational churches, 
meeting at Montclair, N. J., April 20, 


nassed resolutions pledging continued sup- 
f 
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Madi St. 
Eset of La Salle Cc 
Here at this famous 
‘ downtown hotel you 
can enjoy the fullest 
measure of comfort 
amid cheerful sur- 
roundings. Conven- 
jent to principal 
stores, blanks, 
theaters. 
In the Brevoort’s Main 
Restaurant and the Old 
English Grill you will 
find a quality of food 
and service unsurpassed 
in all Chicago. Moder- 
ate rates. ooms $2.50 
and up. 
E. N. Mathews, Pres. 
R. E.  elliher, Mgr. 











Your Visit to New York 
may be anticipated with 
more enjoyment if you secure 
accommodations at the 


MARYLAND 


HOTEL 
104 WEST 49th STREET 
“One minute from Broadway” 
Reduced Rates [Pre-War Prices} 
Sitting Room, 
Bedroom with 
Priv ate Bath 


Sitting Room, 
2 Double Bedrooms 
with Private Bath 
2-4 Persons 


$7 per day 


HAROLD E. REYNOLDS, Proprietor 


> Sper day 








Almost any printer can set type but 
Comparatively few can 
plan a book 


THE minute details which are incor- 
porated into the carefully planned 
| printed and tastefully bound volume 
for exper: advice from men making 
study of such work. We offer this 
e Give us the number of words 
ir manuscript and we will advise 
1 you as to size of volume, type faces 
used, ete. All work will be done 
ur own plant by skilled workmen 
‘er our direct supervision, 
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Regan Drintin 
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port of the Anti-saloon league, expressing 
the hope that America will continue to re- 
frain from even the appearance of coer- 
cion in China, and putting its opposition 
to war into the following terms: “This 
conference desires to put itself upon record 
as being opposed to war as an unchris- 
tian method of settlement between na- 
tions. We heartily endorse all movements 
that should aim to produce methods of 
procedure that should become effective 
as agencies of the Christian spirit in time 
of international dispute or emergency. We 
summon the complete allegiance of our 
churches to positive and aggressive ac- 
tion for all constructive peaceful means 
to tend to eliminate the scourge of war, 
and the sources of war feeling from the 
earth.” 


Methodists Ask Review of 
Sacco-Vanzetti Case 
The New York East conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church and the New 
England annual conference have both 
passed resolutions urging the governor of 
Massachusetts to take the necessary steps 
to secure an adequate and impartial re 
view of the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
Garfield’s Church Has 
Anniversary 
The Franklin 


Cleveland, 


Circle Christian church 
celebrated last month the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of its organiza 
tion. President Garfield was the minister 
of this church for two years, 1857-58. The 
church has been unusually successful in 
adapting itself to a changing urban en 
vironment and is now a successful down- 
town church. The present pastor is Rev 
F. H. Groom. 


Rev. H. A. Jump Resigns 
At Ann Arbor 

Rev. Herbert A. Jump has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
church of Ann Arbor, Mich. The churches 
of this university town have been located 


|} and developed very largely with reference 


to the student constituency. Dr. Jump 
says that the university's recent policy of 
putting on a great Sunday afternoon serv- 
ice has drawn the from the 
churches. 


students 


United Synagogue Holds 
Convention 

The fifteenth annual convention of the 
United Synagogue of America was in 
Atlantic City, N. J.. May 8, 9 and 10. It 
was expected that as a result of this con- 
vention a number of changes will be in 
troduced which will considerably alter the 
present form of the organization. A pro- 
gram of expansion will also be under- 
taken About 800 delegates were at the 
convention. A report was presented to 
the convention on the new prayer book 
which the United Synagogue of America 
is about to publish. 


A Methodist Temple for 
The Northwest : 
Contraets have been let for a building 
at Grant street and Stevens avenue, 
Minneapolis, to contain church, three- 
story church school unit, gymnasium, 
bachelors’ club and hotel. The semi-cir 
auditorium will 2.500. The 


cular seat 


| tower, 300 feet high, will have a revolving 
| lighted cross. 


The club will accommo- 
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date 600 men. The hotel, occupying one 
wing and the tower, will have 480 rooms. 
The ground floor provides space for 
eighteen stores. The Saint Paul Area 
headquarters and other church offices will 
be in the building. The present church, 
erected on this site thirty-five years ago, 
will be demolished. Dr. Frank Lee Rob- 
erts is pastor. 


But Where Is the 
Church? 

A church building was recently dedi 
cated in a suburb of Portland, Ore., which 
consists of a library, a dining room with 
social rooms and kitchen, and a gymna- 
sium. Nothing more. No auditorium. 
There will be an auditorium later, but for 
a community church in an_ industrial 
suburb a place of hearing did not seem so 
urgently needed at the outset as places 
for reading, eating, and playing. The 
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One Room or Many 
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Y the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 
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Send for 40 page Catalogue No. 17 
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Are you obsessed by a haunting fear? 


Two to one, you are. This is YOUR book. 


Fear note Chew 


Enthusiastically Approved 


“As a book of mental hygiene this book 
will do no end of good. As a picture of the 
plight of the age the story is invaluable 
but it also points the way out.’’—Joseph 
Fort Newton. 


“Ie is a powerful and notable tract 
dealing with the obscure obsession of fear 
which poisons so many modern lives. Its 
scientific accuracy is vouched for by its 
psychiatric authorities.”"—V. Y. Sun 


“T found this work instructive, stimu- 
lating and cheering. | have not read any- 
thing in a long time that has left me in 
a more wholesome mood.”’—Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell 


“As I read the story of James Edwards’ 
recovery I learned a number of truths 
about myself which are precious additions 
to my store of knowledge and which may 
serve me well if my hour of panic ever 
comes. I commend this book to men 
and women of early middle age as an 
invaluable study of the ills and dangers of 
mature life.”—John Haynes Holmes 


PRICE $2.50 


Christian Century Book Service 














ThetiMaking of 
a Minister 


By Charles R. Brown 


S' JUND advice for the young minister 
“ on the matters that most concern 
him in his difficult calling. Dr. Brown 
has been living close to ministry problems 
for more than a generation, as an active 
minister, as Dean of Yale Divinity school 
and as a trusted counselor of the thou- 
sands of active ministers with whom he 
In this 
book, as in all his books, we sense his 


has come into intimate touch 


closeness to life, his human sympathy. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the young—or not 
so young—minister who can have the 
practical, sane advice of such an honest 


counselor 
| 294 pages, $2.00) 
Christian Century Book Service 
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Oregon Journal says: “The community 
church dedicated without an auditorium, 
may have a meaning. It is down by a big 
lumber mill. It is close to the homes of 
busy workers. It is not aloof and austere 
Its doors do not seem to open slowly. 
One entering does not leave at the door 
hope of a good time and good fecling 
toward his kind. In a church without an 
auditorium there will not be room for 
sectarian schism, denominational differ 
ence and _ theological bitterness The 
church will simply have to serve the com- 
munity first. Only then can it hope that 
the community will serve it. When they 
get an auditorium, the habit of getting 
along together will perhaps be so strong 
that they won't find pleasure in getting 
along apart.” 


How Optional Chapel 
Works at Yale 

After observing for a year the working 
of the new system of optional chapel, 
President Angell of Yale has this to say 
of it in his recent annual report: “It is 
not without interest to remark that the 
dropping of the requirement was chiefly 
due to the attitude and influence of men 
of deep and genuine religious conviction 
who believed that the old conditions had 
long been anachronistic and that they 
were a source of harm rather than of help 
to the essential interests of true religion 
in the undergraduate student body. For 
better or for worse therefore, this action 
reflects the best judgment of a most con 
scientious group of thoroughly religious 
men. Three further steps are to be taken 
in this connection as promptly as may be. 
In the first place, the effort is to be made 


CHURCH AND STATE 
(Continued from page 600) 


which a variety of answers were given 
were these: What precisely is the objec- 
tive of religious education? How, if at 
all, can protestant, Catholic and Jew 
gree upon a common content of religious 
education ? How specifically religious 
must be the motivation of socially moral 
conduct? Is character-training without 
specifically religious sanctions—for ex- 
ample, without the idea of God—religious 
education? 

And among the suggestions made by 
some, agreed to by many and thought 
fully considered by all, were these: That 
the personality of the teacher is a factor 
f prime importance; that a _ religious 


_ teacher can get more religious reactions 


from his pupils in the use of secular mate- 
rial than a non-religious teacher can from 
technically religious material; that the 
jealousies of various religious groups are 
1 hindrance to the genuinely, though not 
technically, religious teaching which th 
public schools are giving; that the public 
schools are more ready to give time for 
religious teaching than the churches are 
to utilize such time to advantage; that the 
most practical approach is from the con- 
sideration of religion as a part of the com 
munity life; and that progress will come 
from a study of the whole problem on the 
basis of actual facts of local community 
life rather than from argument over gen- 
eral principles. 

The topic for the next convention will 
be “Religion in a world of science.” 
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to find a satisfactory pastor for the col. 
lege church, to give his entire time to 
building up that organization, acting a: 
religious counselor to any student who 
cares to consult him. (This has been 
done.) In the second place, there will be 
continued a daily voluntary chapel service 
and there will also be continued as here. 
tofore the regular Sunday preaching sery 
ice in Battell, conducted for the most part 
as at present by distinguished preachers 
brought in from outside. In the third 
place, it is proposed to build up in the 
college, with courses open to all qualified 
undergraduates, a strong department of 
religion.” 


What Force Have Papal 
Encyclicals? 

Part of Gov. Smith’s answer was in 
terms which sound to a protestant like the 
disavowal of any binding force in the 
papal encyclicals which Mr. Marshall 
quoted. Most protestant editors under- 
stood it so, and their chorus of approval 
was the development of two themes: first 
Gov. Smith’s personal declaration of loy 
alty, and second, his assertion that he, as 
a Catholic, is no more bound by the decla 
rations of the pope than an Episcopalian 
is by the word of a bishop or any Ameri 
can by an utterance from the Presid 
The Catholic papers, gratified, of c 
that the reply was so well received, still 
feel it necessary to guard this last point 
“America,” published under 
pices, says: “Obviously, then, a papal en- 
cyclical invariably demands from Cath« 
lics, first, respect, in view of the source 
from which it emanates, and next absolute 
obedience. An encyclical is not writter 
merely to occupy the spare time of the 
pontiff who is its author, or to impose 
rules and regulations that are not needed 
As the vicar of Christ it is his 
save the flock entrusted to his care ‘fron 
evils foreseen or already existent,’ and cor 
responding to his duty is his right as su 
preme pontiff to exact implicit obedience 
Of course, the mere fact that the po 
has spoken does not constitute an inf 
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Cottage for rent at Wildewood, near Frankfor', 
Mich. Wildewood adjoins the Congregational Sum- 
mer Assembly grounds on the Lake Michigar 
Cottage is well located overlooking Lake Mic! 
with beautiful view. In the woods. Six room 
ning water and electric lights. Inside to 
place Well furnished For July only 
reasonable. Address Rev. W. C. Osborn, 5 
St., Niles, Mich. 








TWO BOOKS OF SERMONS 
at $1.25 


Contrary Winds and Other Sermons 
By William M. Taylor 


Twenty-four sermons by the famous preacher 
and author of “The Parables of Jesus 
(372 pages) 


University and Other Sermons 
By H. C. G. Moule 


Some of the attractive titles: “Building,” 
“The Unsearchable Riches,”” “‘Motherhoo 
and the Ideal,” “A Living Stone,” “God's 
Civic Ministers." 17 Sermons in all. 


We pay postage. 
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ble pronouncement. The complete bind- 
ing force of an encyclical depends wholly 
upon the matters treated and the tenor of 
the document itself. Briefly, then, to every 
cal. or exhortation, the loyal Cath- 
yields respect and complete 
obedience. He knows of no papal utter- 
vhich he is ‘at liberty to disregard,’ 

he knows of none which imperils 
giance as a citizen.” All of which 

brings the encyclicals back into the area 
{ legitimate discussion. If they command 
and the absolute obedience of 
every Catholic, the question as to what 
in, and how they have been ap- 

ind are being applied in other coun- 

may be applied here does not be- 

“limbo of defunct controver- 


encycil 
olic at once 


the respect 


Goodwill Day 
On May 18 

May 18 is the anniversary of the open- 
f the first Hague conference. The 
hip of Reconciliation, in calling for 
vance of it as a goodwill day, 
here is need for the development 
us supply of goodwill in several 
In regard to China we 
moving along the line of the 
policy of threats backed by gun- 
| marines. A nationwide mobili- 
ircraft in Texas in May will ap- 
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By American and 
British Poets 





Henry van Dyke says: 
‘This book expresses the 
es, aspirations and dreams of 
* poetry regarding the slow, 
progress of the idea of 
ian brotherhood. I am glad 
nd a poem of mine in such a 
It is in no way “pacifistic,” 
wretched, piffling word. But 
essentially ‘pacific’-—a noble 


William E. Barton says: 
This anthology of brother- 
d, ‘The New Patriotism,’ 
thes a spirit too often absent 
patriotic poetry. It does 
tt exalt the love of country 
the love of right, but 
teaches a loyalty to country that 
has its roots in justice and 

Price $2.00 
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440 South Dearborn Street | Chicago 
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parently be the government’s contribution 
to ‘goodwill’ toward Mexico. It is to be 
hoped that members of the fellowship 
in every corner of the country will aid 
in the calling of meetings on May 18, and 
observances in churches, schools and 
clubs, that will stress the necessity for a 
definite, active policy of goodwill, in both 
of these directions.” 


Congregational Council 
Will Meet at Omaha 

The National Council of Congregational 
churches will meet at Omaha, Neb., May 
25-June 1. The Congregationalist, in a 
special 64-page number, surveys the field 
of the denomination’s activities and pre- 
pares the way for the coming meeting of 
the boards and societies which report to 
the national council. 


The Inner Light and 
Modern Psychology 

Is there anything in prayer or is it just 
psychology? is a question sometimes 
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heard. As well ask “Do two and two 
make four or is it just arithmetic?” says a 
writer in the Friends’ Intelligencer. This 
writer holds that the experiences of Fox 
and his “inner light” were normal psycho- 





The Story of 
PHILOSOPHY 
From Socrates to Santayana 


135th thousand and still 
a best seller 








Price, $5.00 
[We Pay Postage} 
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The Advocate says, more fully: ‘ 


question not easily answered. 


before Darwin's day. 


Darwin. 


arch heretic. 


This is the best thing he has done. 


Says the Congregationalist. 





The Boston Trans ript 
fer Darwin tinged with reverence 


Harper's Magazine: 


shows the fallacy of this view.” 


New York Evening Post: 


The Boston Herald 


Darwin, the epoch-making scientist. 


greatest thinkers. 





“If you want to know the man in all his human 
characteristics, read 


DARWI 


says The Christian Advocate 


‘The theory of evolution is here. 
some time confronted the modern mind. 
ligious thinker since its first appearance. 

Back of the theory stands the man who first 
gave it power to challenge the world’s thinking. Others had thought of it long 
It can even be traced back to the Greek philosophers: 


“The father of the modern statement of the theory of evolution is Charles 
This is not information to the present-day reader. 
stands in the background of the recent controversy, ominous and ugly, as an 
Few men know anything about him. The public has identified the 
man with his theory, and the theory is thought to be bad. 
the man in all his human characteristics, read this volume. 
past-master at the delineation of character and the interpretation of personality. 
He tells the life story of the father of the 
theory of evolution, not in a formal biography. 
tolerant, and devoted human being who should command universal respect. 


- “This is a book that everybody ought to read. 
powerful, and, on the whole, a finely sympathetic, interpretation of Darwin 


“Readers of this book are sure to come away from it with an admiration 
rd 
“Darwin is one of the most misrepresented scientists in history 


blocks of the population of America he is merely the man who said we were descended from 
apes, and most people think he places the latter only three generations away 


“Darwin is among the great figures one has longed to know 
man of vast eminence and influence, and of high qualities of character as well 


“This volume puts the world still deeper into the debt of Gamaliel Bradford 
It is well that it should know the eminently lovable Darwin at least partly as well as ir knows 


Will Durant places Darwin among the world’s ten 
What do you really know about him? 


Price $3.50 (We pay postage) 
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logical phenomena, not that they could be 
explained on a naturalistic basis, but that 
they were experiences which anyone might 
have who would fulfill the conditions 
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Special Credit Offer for May 
You may pay for books July 1, if 
you desire. (Use this —- if you 
wish to take advantage of this priv- 
ilege.) 
WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS. If your order 
is mailed without delay and if it totals $10.00 or 
more, we will mail you, without extra charge, your 
pick of the following books: The American Pulpit, 
by 25 American preachers. Jesus Christ and the 
Vorld Today, by Hutchins. The Way of Jesus, 
by H. T. Hodgkin. The Creative Work of Jesus, 
by Daniel Lamont. The Meaning of Baptism, 
by C. C. Morrison. The Pilgrim and Other 
Essays, by T. R. Glover. Jesus and Life, by 
J. E. McFadyen. Christianity and Psychology, 
by F. R. Barry. (Check premium book desired 


with your $10 order.) 
| 
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One need not spend a great deal of money for books if he 
eliminates valueless books from consideration. 
of the activities of the Christian Century Book Service 
that is much valued is its selection, from thousands of books 
published, of a hundred or more volumes per year that are 
of genuine significance, from the religious point of view. 
Every mail brings appreciations of this service. 
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readers of the Christian Century * 
umes that have appeared during the past few months. 
Select those which you desire for Spring and Summer 
at once. 
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Speaking of China 


HO WAS)? Pretty nearly 
| everybody. President 

Coolidge was speaking of 
China in New York the other 
night. Senator Borah was speak- 
ing of China when he wrote that 
pointed little billet-doux to Lord 
Derby. Our pastor talked about 
China last Sunday just before time 
to take up the collection. And we 
were talking about China on this 
page last week. 


Well, to continue— 


We promised last week that read- 
ers of The Christian Century, 
having read Stanley High’s article 
on the aftermath of the Nanking 
riots as seen from Shanghai, would 
soon find other important mater- 
ial in these pages to add to their 
understanding of the situation. 


This week’s issue—which the edi- 
torial department was then pre- 
paring—amply fulfills that 
promise. 


Professor Ward’s article will com- 
mand attention in every part of 
the country. Here is the nub of 
the Chinese question, as it presents 
itself to the American government. 
Here*is the essence of American 
policy as it has so far developed. 
And. here’are the questions which 
this*policy raises for the churches 
and missions. 


It is one of those articles that can- 


not be gotten around. The only 
way in which to deal with it is by 
marching straight through the 
issues it raises. 


HEN there is an article of an 

entirely different sort—‘* What 
and Why in China,’’—the begin- 
ing of a notable series of articles by 
Paul Hutchinson. This series makes no 
attempt to raise or answer problems. It 
does, however, deal with a fundamental 
problem—the problem of the befuddled 
American. What is the poor American 
newspaper reader to make out of the 
conglomeration of Chinese words that 
fills the morning paper? If he sticks to 
reading the dispatches long the chances 
are at least even that he will finally 
secure nothing more than a first-class 
headache. 


“What and Why in China” is trying to 
make the present Chinese situation 
intelligible. It is planned to cut out 
all the unnecessary details and to pare 
the story down to essentials. The 
man who reads it will finish with the 
ability to pick up a newspaper and 
make some sense out of the cablegrams. 


You have at least a dozen friends who 
would appreciate a chance to read 
Professor Ward’s article. You have 
a dozen more who would be glad 
to find out that there was avail- 
able such a series as “‘What 

and Why in China.” . Will 

you let us have the names 
and addresses of those 
friends? Thank you! Vd san 
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Two books a week—new or near new—each book selected because of its importance 





The Dark Mile 


By John A. Hutton 


Editor, The British Weekly 


lhe name of John A. Hutton attached to a new book assures 
for it quick and sincere interest. The author of “That the Ministry 
Be Not Blamed” and “The Proposal of Jesus,” is not only an 
arresting critic and a good theologue, but is also a most satisfying 
companion. In this book he sits down for delightful chats with 
his large audience. Here are thirty-four brief chapters on themes 
that reveal the humanity and the sympathy of this spiritual 
preacher and editor. Note some of his chapter titles: 


Calm 

The Sin of Sadness 

Experience Worketh Hope 
Faith—A State of Tension 
Winged Horses 

The Particular Providence of God 
On Wishing a Wish 

The Dark Mile 

Playing to the Gallery 

The Everlasting Yea 


How We Live Upon a Slope 

The Joy of Prisoners 

The Snare of the Short Cut 

The Enchantment of Uplifted 
Places 

At Midnight, a Song! 

The Promise to the Two or Three 

On Touching Bottom 

The Church the Conscience of 
Society 


Here are chapters for “blue Monday” reading, for sermon 
suggestion perusal, for week-end vacation brooding. A most 
friendly book from a Friend who has learned life in all its experiences. 


+f Price $2.00 + 


i 


The Spirit of Worship 


By Friedrich Heiler 


That the problem of religious worship is being seriously con- 
sidered is evidenced by the fact that within a little more than a 
year there have been published two such books as “The Reality 
of Worship,” by Dr. Sperry and this new volume, “The Spirit of 
Worship, by Friedrich Heiler. 

The authority of the message of Dr. Heiler is attested by 
the Dean of Canterbury, who says: ‘Friedrich Heiler is a voice 
to be heard by Christian thinkers and church leaders at the 
present day.” 

The trend of Dr. Heiler’s thought is indicated by his opening 
paragraph: The thought and life of present-day Christianity, 
alike in the various communions, shows, as one of its noteworthy 
characteristics “a turning away from the subjectivity of re- 
ligious experience to the objectivity of the Divine revelation. On 
all sides there is a growing tendency to discard that religious sub- 
jectivity and introversion which dissolves the reality of God, of 
His revelation and redemptive work, into vague yearnings and 
intuitions.’ The author makes note also of ‘the hunger of our 
time for the objective, the real, the ultimate, a hunger which 
only God and his Word can satisfy.” 
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The Life of Prayer in a 


World of Science 
By William Adams Brown 


This book has been written by one who 
believes that prayer is the heart of all vital 
religion, yet in his own experience has 
often found it hard to pray. It tells the 
story of the way in which he has found help 
in his difficulties, and has won the assur- 
ance that in this world, which modern 
science has so enlarged and transformed, 
no less than in the sirmpler world of our 
fathers, prayer opens the door to com- 
munion with the living God. 


This book has been selected by Charles 
Clayton Morrison as one of the 10 “most 
important books” of the season of 1926-7. 
($2.25) 

——_—-@o——_- 


Invincible Love 
By W. Erskine Blackburn 


Forceful and suggestive sermons by a 
preacher who has built up a great church 
in downtown Glasgow. Dr. Fosdick 
preached in his church and writes in en- 
thusiastic terms of Dr. Blackburn's 
ability and influence. Read his remark- 
able sermon on “‘Perils of the Visionless.” 
(279 pages, $1.75) 


Mail your order for these new volumes also 
some of the other leaders listed. 


The Christian Century Book Service, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Send me ........ copies 
O The Dark Mile 
0) The Spirit of Worship 
O The Life of Prayer in a World of 
Science 


0 Invincible Love 
© Enclosed find check to cover. 
© Charge to my account 
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Send also books checked of the following 


0 The Crucifixion in Our Street ($1.35) 

O Exploring the Universe($3.50) 

© The Making of a Minister ($2.00) 

O Science the False Messiah ($3.00) 

O The Christlike God ($2.00) 

0 The New Patriotism ($2.00) 

0 Eloquence of Christian Experience ($2.00) 

0 Jesus Man of Genius ($2.50) 

0 The Words from His Throne ($1.00) 

0 The Story of Philosophy ($5.00) 

0 Nature of World and Man ($4.00) 

O This Believing World ($3.50) 

0 Adventurous Religion ($2.00) 

0 My Idea of God ($2.50) 

O Reality ($2.50) 

0 Business and the Church ($2.50) 

0 Darwin: A Biography ($3.50) 

0 Moffatt's Bible ($3.50) 

0 What to Preach ($2.00) 

0 A Book of Modern Prayers ($1.50) 

O Preaching in Theory and Practice ($2.00) 

O Religious Experience and Scientific 
ethod ($2.25) 

0 Personality and Reality ($2.00) 

and the Divine So- 


Behave Like Human Beings 
.50) 
0 Five Portraits of Jesus ($2.00) 
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